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SCOTTISH TRAVEL 








SCOTLAND FOR BEAUTY...FOR GOLF 


Much of the beauty of Scotland lies 
in exciting contrasts. In Perthshire, 
for example, there is the intimate 
loveliness of wood and glen and 
waterfall against a background of 
mountain scenery awe-inspiring in 
the majesty of its contour. 

Marvellously beautiful and varied 
as the country is, if you are a golfer 
it may have but a secondary charm 
for you, since you will find it diffi- 


cult to consider anything but golf 


IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 


LONDON & NORTH 


EASTERN 


when you can play on such magni- 
ficent courses. 

With a “ Monthly Return Ticket ” 
you can travel to and from Scotland 
by any of the famous expresses. It 
costs only a penny a mile (three- 
halfpence first-class), and you can 
break your journey on the route, 
both going and coming back. 
Another thing —in many parts of 
Scotland “ Weekly Holiday Season 


Tickets” are issued. Their price is 


RAILWAY e LONDON 


MIDLAND & 


from 7s. 6d., and with them you are 
free to travel by any train in a wide 
area for a week. 


With a return ticket to Scotland you have tha 
choice of travelling back by the East Coast, West 
Coast or Midland routes, with break of journey 
at any station. 
The following holiday guides are obtainable 
from L:N-E-R or LMS offices and agencies: 

* Scotland for Holidays” ( free) 
L-N-k-R—* The Holiday Handbook” (6d.) 
L M S—* Scottish Apartments Guide” (3d.) 
MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class 
or two third-class adult passengers are conveyed 
to include outward and homeward journeys at the 
reduced rate of 44d. a mile charged on the single 


journey mileage for distances not less than 


50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile. 


SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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£3856 | 


The 
ARMSTRONG 


SIDDELEY 


Seventeen 


sets a new standard 
of value in fine cars 


LONDON: 10 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 








ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CENTRES - 





_ - 


It is designed to give exceptional 
performance with economic run- 
ning. But it gives more ; it gives 
that aircraft quality which results 
in derendability, freedom from 
troubles, and long life. It is made 
with four distinguished styles of 
coachwork each combining smart 
appearance with good taste. 


May we arrange a irial run? 
Please write for Catalogue “ D.B.A19.” 


MANCHESTER : 35 King Street West 
























The EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTE 


PLAYER'S 














Smoke one slowly .... 
here you have a cigarette 
filled with the choicest 
and mildest Virginia 
leaf, subtly blended by 
true craftsmen to appeal 
to the most critical of 
smokers. 





50(Tins)3 


Plain only 
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Y the time these lines are read M. Flandin may have 
fallen and the depreciation of the French currency 

be in full progress. The causes of the present crisis are 
fully discussed in an article on a later page. The funda- 
mental cause is a continued failure to balance the Budget. 
Speculation has no doubt contributed, but there is an 
inevitable temptation for the Prime Minister to exag- 
gerate its effects in order to divert attention from factors 
jor which the Government could be held more fully 
responsible. The French people are ready for drastic 
action, but M. Flandin’s demand for a completely blank 
cheque, and his flat refusal to give any indication of the 
measures he contemplates, almost inevitably involve his 
defeat. The outlook is dark, for such economies as 
reduction of war-pensions will be hard to avoid and 
almost certain to precipitate political trouble. That may 
give Col. De la Roeque and his Croix de Feu their chance. 
Internationally it is profoundly unfortunate that France 
should be plunged ina political crisis that may last for some 
weeks just at the moment when negotiations of the first 
importance on such matters as the Western Air Pact and 
a Central European agreement are impending. The loss 
of M. Laval in particular would be serious. He may or 
may not remain at the Quai d’Orsay under a new 
Government. Even if he should, he will find it hard to 
concentrate the attention of the Cabinet on foreign affairs 


lor some time. 


* * * * 


The news that substantial progress has already been 
made in the negotiations with regard to an Air Pact is 
eminently satisfactory. That was essentially the first 
step to take, and both Herr Hitler and our own Govern- 
ment appear to realize that. On the whole the inter- 
hational exchanges of the past week have improved 
the atmosphere, in spite of one unpleasant element —the 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


outburst in the Italian Press against this country after 
the Geneva agreement on Abyssinia. That, however, 
is a passing ebullition and, apart from certain grave 
and indefensible misstatements as to British military 
movements on the Abyssinian frontier, need not be 
taken too seriously. Mr. Baldwin’s Albert Hall speech, 
with its advocacy of an Air Pact, has given satisfaction 
in Germany, and it may be hoped that the elucidation 
of Herr Hitler’s speech which the British Ambassador 
in Berlin has been instructed to secure will confirm the 
impression that the Chancellor's statement provides 
a sound basis for negotiation. Mr. Baldwin’s hopes of 
Anglo-American co-operation will be universally shared, 
but the tendency to build too much on that prospect 
has been put in its right place by Mr. Eden, who, while 
in full agreement with the Lord President, pointed out 
pertinently to a Conservative gathering on Monday that 
this country is in Europe whether it likes it or not, and 
its first business is to do what it can to get European 
problems solved. The truth of that is incontestable. 


* * * * 


The League and Abyssinia 

The agreement reached at Geneva regarding the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute reflects credit on everyone concerned. 
Mr. Eden must by general consent be awarded chief 
honours, but he was effectively supported by M. Laval. 
At the same time full recognition must be made of the 
strength of mind displayed by Signor Mussolini in retiring 
after long negotiation from a position which he could not 
retain without dishonouring his signature to the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. All three statesmen 


have in their different ways contributed to a result which 
adds greatly to the League’s prestige and its power to 
maintain a reign of law in Europe. 


By the agreement 
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now reached Signor Mussolini accepts Abyssinia’s that they should generally be of parental age, from forty 


nominees to the conciliation board, whom she had 
informally if not formally challenged ; he accepts a time- 
limit for the conciliation procedure, after which the 
League Council will, if necessary, take the matter up 
itself; he thereby definitely recognizes the right of the 
League to concern itself with the dispute; and he ex- 
pressly reaffirms the fifth article of the Italo-Abyssinian 
treaty of 1928, whereby both sides pledge themselves to 
settle all disputes without recourse to arms. The con- 
ciliation committee, it would appear, can discuss frontier 
problems but not delimit the frontier. That will have to 
be done on the spot by a special commission. This is not 
a final settlement, and does not profess to be. Further 
difficulties may still arise, but last week’s negotia- 
tions have shown how to deal with them. 
* * * * 

Naval Talks and Tonnages 

The naval talks which begin next week between 
Germany and Great Britain are to be welcomed if only 
because they represent an attempt, however modest, 
to tie together the broken strings of the disarmament 
discussions. The position from ‘which Herr Hitler starts 
is known, for he restated it in his recent speech. Germany 
declares her intention to build up to 35 per cent. of the 
strength of the British fleet. There is plenty of room for 
negotiation there, for the German fleet at present would 
have few duties to discharge outside home waters, and its 
concentration in the North Sea would give it equality 
with the British and superiority to the French in that 
region. But one dominant issue must arise immediately. 
Herr Hitler has declared his willingness to accept 
any reasonable limitation in the size of ships which 
other countries will accept equally. As Admiral Richmond 
has once more demonstrated in The Times the case 
for abolishing the 35,000 or even the 25.000-ton capital 
ship is overwhelming. If such vessels are not prohibited 
Germany will build them, as France and Italy have just 
begun, after a long interval, to build them. The result 
on all national finances will be disastrous—on our own most 
of all, since practically the whole of our capital ship 
fleet is obsolescent, and will have to be replaced if this 
type is to survive. Relative strengths will be maintained 


with the capital ship or without it. But one course 
means the inerease, the other the reduction of 
armaments. 

* * * * 


The Town-Planning of London 

One step further towards that reconstruction of London 
which The Spectator was discussing last week has been 
taken by the Minister of Health, who has approved the 
London County Council’s scheme for town-planning the 
whole region (of 117 square miles) under its authority. 
This is essentially a case of planning as applied to built-up 
areas. It is an important part of the Council’s scheme to 
give special attention to regions where rebuilding is going 
on, and where it is possible to create new order at the 
minimum cost. But the whole country is to be divided 
up into areas with a view to consistent development, 
and the governing plan will make provision for main routes 
from the centre to a circular road on the circumference. 
To achieve its maximum effect the general scheme should 
be worked out in close co-operation with the Ministry 
of Transport and local authorities outside the county. 

* * * * 


Juvenile Offenders 

Great advances have been made in recent years in the 
treatment of juvenile offenders, but we have a long way 
to go, as Lord Hewart showed in his Clarke Hall lecture 
last Friday, before we shall have found the ideal solution. 
He pointed out that a large proportion of the magistrates 
sitting in Juvenile Courts are too old; and he suggested 


———= 





to sixty. So far as punishment is concerned, he doubte 
whether anyone under twenty-one years of age shouli 
ever be sent to prison and so familiarized with Prison 
life. That may be going too far. There are bad Casey 
for which no other treatment offers itself. No hard-ang. 
fast rules can be laid down as to the most Suitable 
treatment of young offenders. It is the who 
intention of the Juvenile Courts that the procedyy 
should be as elastic as possible, taking into full accouy: 
the human circumstances of each case. It is for that 
reason that the qualifications of the magistrates are ¢ 
so much importance. 
* * * * 


Western Australia and the Commonwealth 

The Joint Committee that has bcen considering the 
petition of Western Australia to secede from the Australia, 
Commonwealth has concluded that though it is within th: 
legal competence of Parliament to pass an Act of Sece. 
sion, such legislation would be contrary to constitution,| 
practice; and that, this being a matter affecting th 
status of the Commonwealth as a whole, the Imperial 
Parliament could only take action at the request of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. Therefore it would not be 
proper to receive the petition. That ruling averts many 
possible complications. But Western Australia’s ariev: 
ances remain, and they are very real, arising, as they do, 
from the position of an industrially backward country 
forced to submit to a tariff system which benefits her not 
at all. But the grievances have at least been ventilated 
in the most impressive possible manner, and it is very 
clearly incumbent on the Commonwealth Government to 
find means of remedying them. 

* * * * 

The Uninsured Insured 

There are many questions relating to insurance com- 
panies which require investigation ; but there is a special 
need for legislation in regard to companies which insure 
against motor accidents, since motorists are required by 
law to take out third-party liability policies. An example 
of the lamentable results of the failure of the London 
General Insurance Company came before the Courts last 
Monday, when it was shown that a young clerk, though 
insured, was unable to secure payment of £1,000 awarded 
to a lady whose husband had been killed in consequence 
of liis negligent driving. The widow lost most of her 
money, and the defendant found himself obliged to 
surrender weekly one-third of his wages. There is an 
urgent need for regulation and control of insurance com- 
panies dealing with risks of this kind. To questions put 
in the Hoyse of Commons last Monday Dr. Burgin said 
that legisl4tion was being actively considered. It would 
not be unreasonable to require insurance companies to 
give special, and periodicel, proof of financial stability. 

* * * * 

London Under Fire 

The article on another page by a military writer on the 
fatal vulnerability of London, not merely under attack 
from the air but under long-range gunfire from the 
French or Belgian coasts, is a great deal more than 
merely interesting. There is no question about its 
technical accuracy. As long ago as 1918, the Germans 
possessed not one long-range gun, as the commot 
reference to “Big Bertha” might suggest, but at 
least seven, capable of shelling Paris from a distance of 
seventy-five miles. The damage done was less that 
might have been expected, but the one chance shot which 
struck the church of St. Gervais, killing over seventy 
worshippers and wounding as many more, is some indica: 
tion of what long-range fire may mean. The proposil 
to move the Government offices and all the most important 
institutions in London a hundred miles or more furthet 
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orth is a counsel of despair, in that it assumes the 
definite survival of war and the indefinite development 
r the power of instruments of destruction. On that 
assumption the proposal is sound; the move ought to 
be made. But the real moral of Captain Powell’s article 
is that on the technical side the prohibition of all heavy 
artillery, such as Herr Hitler himself suggests, and on 
the political development of the collective system into 
an impregnable reality, must be the first aims of sane 
statesmanship in every country. 

* * * + 


Public Opinion and the League 

The fact that the replies received by the organizers 
of the Peace Ballot now exceed nine million, and may 
reach ten million when all are in, is a fact whose sig- 
nificance it would be folly to under-estimate. There has, 
it is clear from the evidence of the voluntary workers 
who carried the Ballot through, been no question in the 
vast majority of cases of the mere recording of a casual 
yes or no against the five questions on the paper. The 
issues involved have been considered and in many cases 
discussed earnestly and at length. That in itself has been 
an educational experience of real value. But there is 
more in the experiment than that. It is idle to say that a 
nine-million vote in favour of the League means nothing 
since everyone in this country, of course, desires Britain 
toremain a member of the League. At least two London 
daily papers with circulations of nearly four million 
between them have been ceaselessly deriding and attacking 
the League since its inception and urging that this 
country should abandon it. What effect have their 
attacks had on public opinion ? There is only one way of 
discovering that—to invite public opinion to declare 
itself. In the Peace Ballot it has done so, and the result 
is decisive. 

* * * * 


Fewer Accidents on the Roads 

Mr. Hore-Belisha deserves some at least of the credit 
for the fact that in the 10 weeks ended May 18th, 1935, 
the numbers of persons killed and injured on the roads 
were reduced by 13.9 and 9.7 per cent. respectively 
as compared with last year. That is a considerable 
improvement. But he was able to show in his address 
to the National Safety Congress on Wednesday that 
the reductions in London were very much higher, namely 
30.7 and 15.4. That must be taken as a clear indication 
that the Metropolitan area has been handling the problem 
better than it has been handled elsewhere, and that the 
methods pursued there ought to be studied by other 
authorities—though it may not be certain how far the 
results are due to lights, pedestrian crossings, roundabouts, 
beacons or superior police control, or all of these. 
Systematic improvement of the roads under the “ five- 
year plan ” will make for greater safety. The supreme 
desideratum is better and more sensible driving and more 
careful walking. 

* * * * 

Rabbits and Gin Traps 

It would not be easy to find another assembly in which 
such a question as that of the Gin Traps (Prohibition) 
Bill could be discussed with so much practical knowledge 
as in the House of Lords. Yet the upshot was that a 
Bill which at the least ought to have gone to Committee 
was rejected by a majority of four. Exactly opposite 
Views were stated with force. The only point upon 
Which all speakers were agreed was that the destruction 
of rabbits by steel traps causes prolonged suffering to 
millions of animals every year. Where so many experts 
differ it is obvious that the case is one for more exact 
inquiry, It is extremely regrettable that the Bill should 
have been rejected out of hand. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The India 
Bill has been proceeding through its report stage in 
such an atmosphere of bored reasonableness that the 
spectators in the Gallery might well have thought that it 
was an agreed measure. The most lively debate has been 
on indirect election. The Liberals made a last effort 
to secure a mitigation of the evils which they believe 
inherent in the change from direct election to indirect 
election for the central Legislature, made on the Joint 
Select Committee to satisfy Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
the central Conservative opinion on the committee. They 
proposed to give the right to Indian opinion to make repre- 
sentations to the British Government for an alteration in 
the system of election before the 10 years now prescribed in 
the Bill are over. It was clear from the very conciliatory 
answer of Sir Samuel Hoare that their long fight may even 
now at the eleventh hour gain a measure of success. 
I understand that if the Lords introduce an amendment 
limiting the operation of indirect election to five years 
the Government would not be disposed to resist it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Maxton had an interested and slightly uneasy 
audience when he raised with all his remarkable debating 
skill in the adjournment on Tuesday the question of the 
discharge from a branch of the Territorial army in 
Edinburgh of William Walker, an unemployed man, on 
the ground that he had taken part in a hunger march. 
Mr. Hacking denied that he had been discharged on this 
account but refused to disclose the actual reasons. One 
sentence in his explanation caused considerable per- 
turbation: “ It is not the practice,” Mr. Hacking said, 
“to take any steps on account of a man’s political 
views, but if a man shows by his actions that he is at 
variance with the accepted standards of thought, be- 
haviour and general tone of the Army, he becomes an 
element of potential discord and consequently his services 
are better dispensed with.” It was thought that to take 
account of a man’s ** thoughts,” apart from being a direct 
contradiction to Lord Mansfield’s famous maxim that no 
man knows what is in another man’s mind, was to open 
the way to dangerous abuses. 

* * * * 

There was some dissatisfaction at the tepid answer 
that was given on Monday to a demand for information 
as to the steps that the Government was taking to 
carry out Mr. Baldwin’s promise that there would be no 
profiteering as a result of the decision to treble the air 
force. All that Sir Philip Sassoon could say was that the 
Government were confident that “ the aircraft industry 
would itself be most ready to meet the requirements 
of the Government in the matter.” In the opinion of 
many members what is required is that the system of 
costing that existed during the War should be reintro- 
duced so far as the aircraft industry is concerned, with 
full powers for Government officials to inspect all books. 
Constituency considerations, if no others, demand 
that strong action should be taken, for there is no doubt 
that though the electors are not unwilling to shoulder 
the necessary burdens for the expansion of the air force 
they are uneasy about it and would be quick to detect 
and resent any exploitation of the present emergency. 

* * * * 

The Housing Bill received its third reading on Wednes- 
day amid general acclamation from the Government 
supporters and very mild criticism from the Opposition. 
Figures published the same morning were impressive 
evidence of the success of the Government’s policy and 
the moral of them was driven home in a very telling 
speech by Mr. Shakespeare. For the first time since 
the War there has been a real concerted drive ag unst 
the Housing problem and the result has been the finest 
achievement of this Government in social legislation, 
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AIR PERIL AND AIR PACT sine 

the 4 

we : : - : ; ctl 

ERR HITLER’S Reichstag speech was discussed on this capital issue here and now. M. Laval is q tha - a 

at length in these columns last week. No apology of courage and vision, and his concurrence in the initiatio - hi 

is needed for returning to it. The peace of Europe _ of Air Pact negotiations may safely be assumed. The im 6 | 
depends on a wise solution of the problems it raises, portance of such negotiations lies, of course, in the fact which ' 


and it is essential that wherever the speech appears to _ that a pact necessarily implies limitation. If Great Britain and th 
offer a basis for agreements making for the limitation France and Germany (Italy, for geographical reason. of figh 
of armaments its proposals shall meet with not merely is less immediately concerned) undertake that each bombit 
a cordial but an immediate response from the other of them will assist with its air forces any one of they despat 
Great Powers of Europe. Delay may be fatal. The which may be attacked by another, then it is obyioy But hi 
depressing record of hopes disappointed and good inten- that the three air forces must be substantially equg, 
tions draining away in the sand is far too long as it is. Without that the spirit of the pact would be violated y 
No complaint can be made against our own Government the outset. 
in this matter. The British Ambassador in Berlin was No one, indeed, challenges that thesis. Herr Hitl, 
instructed at once to seek elucidation of various ambigu- takes parity for granted. So do this country and Frang 
ous passages in the German Chancellor’s speech, and The only question is at what level. Now that Germany 
Sir John Simon, incidentally, has taken a useful step has abandoned the claim to equality with Russia there We 
in making ‘a translation of the full text of the speech js no visible excuse for any figure approaching 1,5) T i 
available to members of the House of Commons. Con- front-line machines. France, it is true, has that numbe fp Roose’ 
versations, moreover, between British and German and Germany has therefore built up to it, and the Britis) JF exercis 
representatives on the naval situation are to begin next force will be raised if necessary to the same level. By f Whilst 
week. So far the situation is being grasped as its jt has already been indicated semi-officially, and yer ff to «tit 
seriousness demands. wisely, that we should be content with parity at a much [f anothe 
But there is one problem which dwarfs all others in lower figure. So, apparently, would Germany. Fo ff of the 
urgency. That is air disarmament. There is no need Herr Hitler indicated more than once in his speech that ff the g 
to descant on the horrors of air warfare of the future. he would agree to any international limitation or abolitioy Bor 
Its potentialities are unimaginable. And it remains of arms whatsoever concurrently with other Power, & indivi 
broadly true—in spite of some exaggerations which tend As Mr. Baldwin said at the Albert Hall on Monday, aff have! 
to produce as reaction a too complacent scepticism—that Locarno Air Pact which did no more than provide for & its act 
no country can claim to have secured itself against aerial limitation at a high level, say 1,500 machines, would  Supre! 
aggression. All the odds are with the attack, none with at least avert the supreme disaster of an actual race in fp origi 
the defence. The invading squadrons will not get off air armaments. That would be something, though there f the fa 
scatheless, but all the prospect is that a large proportion js nothing except the fact that the race has already § the de 
of them will reach their objectives. Air limitation as a carried two countries to the 1,500 level to suggest that § mling 
first step, the abolition of air-bombing as a second, the the maximum of 500 proposed by the British Govern f Reco 
total abolition of military and naval aviation as a third, ment at Geneva in 1933 was on any ground inadequate. Ff the i 


every 


are imperative if the wholesale devastation of Europe But even a Locarno Air Pact on the 500 basis would @ tt 
is not to be counted one of the certainties of the near be no more than the first step in the process of sane uw 
future. limitation. For the 500 would for the most part be other 


How far do Herr Hitler’s speech and any answers it }ombers. The principle of indiscriminate air-bombing, § £ 
may have evoked in other countries carry us towards eondemned by public opinion the world over, would confer 
8 - A ’ 


9 n 7 Z cane i . =) ; Ae F ; | 
that ? They carry us a long way, if they were honestly — yemain prohibited by no international agreement, right 
meant and are resolutely followed up. Here are two Great Britain, France and Germany have all mate New 
declarations : proposals for its restriction. The British draft con- lw. 








(1) “ The German Government are ready to agree to vention of 1933 proposed the abolition of military aircratt th 
supplement the Treaty of Locarno with an air and aerial bombing, and the proposal received unanimous who a 
agreement, and to enter on discussions.” approval, though with certain conditions and _ reserve — 

(2) “‘ I hope that the Powers interested in the Locarno tions. Herr Hitler in his recent speech devoted an Near! 
Treaty may before long come together to negotiate interesting passage to the problem. Quite apart from Reco 
and embody in it a pact which will deal for the the Locarno Air Pact he proposes a general agreement Roos 
first time with limitation.” whereby “there might be prohibition of the dropping the 4 

The author of the first is the head of the German Govern- of gas, incendiary and explosive bombs outside the ton 
ment. The author of the second will, unless the most real battle-zone. This limitation can be extended to er 
confident expectations prove crroneous, be head of the complete international outlawry of all bombing.” When in 
British Government in little more than a week. With that happens, the Chancellor adds, the construction oi work 
that publicly manifested identity of policy as starting- bombing aeroplanes will soon be abandoned as  supet- Heal 
point only tragic malignity or tragic incompetence could fluous and purposeless. Now this, at least, is a policy. — 
frustrate the conclusion of a Locarno Air Pact. It may not be an ideal policy. To leave bombing aero- ‘ ” 
The proposal for such a pact was first launched at the _ planes to become automatically obsolete because bombing _ 
Anglo-French conference in London in February and has been banned will not do. Destruction of bombers wp 
received a decisive welcome in Germany. Now Herr must accompany the ban as a proof of good faith. But work 
Hitler invites practical discussions on the subject. The the essential thing is to make some move in the right mate 
response should be immediate. France, indeed, is anxious direction, and this is much better than nothing for a start. aA 
that Germany should accept the London Conference There are, of course, formidable difficulties. Is Hert ~ 
ptan as a whole, but a limitation of air armaments has Hitler sincere? Would a pledge to refrain from aerial work 
become a matter of such supreme urgency in view of the bombing be observed in the heat of a critical struggle: ~~ 
disclosures regarding the size of Germany’s air force, and Is it worth taking any steps at all in regard to military ot 
the decisions as to the expansion of our own announced aeroplanes without a scheme for the control of civil = 
in the House of Commons last week, that it is hardly aviation, or its complete internationalization ? As to tt 





credible that France should attempt to delay discussion the first question, the only way to prove Herr Hitlers 
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erity is to put it to the test. As to the second, 
pe answer Will largely depend on how far the 
collective system can be made into something | more 
than platonic moral force. As to the third, this is a 
field in which the technicians must make their contribu- 
tion. It ought not to be impossible to frame formulae 
yhich would provide for the abolition of bombing planes 
and the retention by exch nation of a defensive force 
of fighters and interceptors of no substantial value for 
hombing but fully capable of dealing with civil machines 
despatched by an aggressive State as improvised bombers. 
put hitherto the forte of the experts has been to prove 
proposal impracticable. That is not the way 


sine 


every 


THE BLOW TO 


WO new decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States re-emphasize the fact that President 
Roosevelt, in spite of the immense powers which he 
exercises, is in NO proper sense of the term a “ dictator.” 
Whilst in one direction the Press retains full freedom 
to criticize the administration to its heart’s content, in 
another the Supreme Court stands as the jealous guardian 
of the Constitution capable of frustrating measures of 
the greatest magnitude when it holds that President 
or Congress has exceeded its powers. Before now 
individual judges or the judges of the Supreme Court 
have ruled against the administration on the ground that 
its action Was unconstitutional. Now a test case in the 
Supreme Court, concerning a firm of poulterers who had 
originally been convicted on eighteen counts for violating 
the fair trade provisions of the Poultry code, has led to 
the decision that the code itself had no legal force. The 
ruling struck at the very base of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which conferred code-making powers on 
the President. It was laid down by the Chief Justice 
that the code-making authority thus conferred was 
anunconstitutional delegation of legislative powers. The 
other judges concurred ; and thus the Supreme Court 
gives its unanimous decision that Congress itself has 
conferred or attempted to confer powers which it has no 
right to delegate ; in other words, that a great part of the 
New Deal is a usurpation which cannot be enforced in 
law. 

The most surprising thing about this decision to those 
who are looking at the problem from a distance is that the 
iste should not have been put to this final test earlier. 
Nearly two years have elapsed since the National 
Recovery Act became law, and since its passage President 
Roosevelt and his energetic assistants have been turning 
the American social system upside down. Thousands of 
businesses and millions of men are now working under 
conditions laid down in the code regulations, which fix 
prices and wages and prescribe hours and conditions of 
work, Private enterprise has no longer a free hand in 
dealing with labour, and trade unionism has suddenly 
acquired a status such as was undreamt of in America 
afew years ago. And the plans for the next two years are 
even more ambitious than those which have already been 
alopted. Some of them, providing for security of the 
worker and comprehensive schemes of insurance and 
maternity or sickness benefit, will perhaps be sufficiently 
protected by Federal and State legislation from legal 
interference ; but for the prodigious scheme of public 
Works upon which the administration is about to embark, 
involying an important part of the thousand million 
pounds which the President proposes to spend, more 
regulations will be required, and more of that procedure 
vhich the Supreme Court. now declares to be ultra vires. 

It is unthinkable that all the measures which have 
already been adopted under the aegis of the State should 


experts are used by a vigorous Departmental Minister 
in Whitehall. He defines his policy and calls on his 
officials to devise means of executing it. That method 
is worth a trial internationally. Let the Ministers 
representing their countries at the Disarmament Con- 
ference agree on the broad lines of an air disarmament 
policy—the German or the British or any other—and 
instruct their experts to work out within a fixed period 
a plan of execution. On that basis we may discover 
that, as Mr. Baldwin suggests, the opportunity presenting 
itself now is the greatest we have had before us for 
years. The tragedy will be if we fail to see the oppors 
tunity, or, seeing it, supinely let it slip. 


THE NEW DEAL 


suddenly be abandoned. If they were, much industrial 
activity would be brought to a standstill. It is almost 
equally unthinkable that the President, confronted with 
this legal ultimatum, should call a sudden halt in the 
programmes he is now working out. The New Deal is 
an accomplished fact. America is committed to it, and is 
moving forward on lines dictated by it. The engines, 
going full steam ahead, cannot be suddenly reversed. 
Yet it is only at this stage, when the movement has gone 
so far, that the opponents of the President have brought 
the matter to a head, and secured a verdict that an 
essential part of the whole process is contrary to the 
Constitution. 

If a Government in Britain, enjoying the confidence of 
the country, found, after an action in the courts, that it 
had transgressed the law, the remedy would be easy. It 
would pass an Act of Parliament to legalize what before 
was illegal. But no such remedy is available in America. 
The powers which the President has applied in making 
far-reaching code regulations have been conferred on him 
by Congress. But Congress, according to the Supreme 
Court, had no constitutional right to bestow them, and 
therefore cannot legislate to confirm them. It is true, it 
is not impossible to amend the Constitution, as was 
recently shown.in the repeal of Prohibition. But to 
secure amendment it is necessary to have a two-thirds 
majority in both Houses, and in addition confirmatory 
legislation in three-fourths of the States. To win such 
a conjunction of forces would require an overwhelming 
consensus of opinion and prolonged propaganda. 

Another procedure theoretically possible would be to 
take the codes seriatim and pass all their provisions 
through both Houses of Congress. But, in view of the 
opposition from the Right of the Democratic Party as 
well as from the Republican Party, such a solution is 
scarcely more feasible than the former. The refusal of 
the Senate to grant a further term of two years for the 
N.R.A. programme has indicated the strength of the 
combined forces of reaction, caution, and vested interest. 

There are many factors, however, in the President’s 
favour. If his action in the last two years has seemed 
to be revolutionary, the country is so deeply committed 
that its reversal would be equally, and much more dis- 
astrously, revolutionary. Organized labour is_ solidly 
with him, as are most of the wage-earning classes. At the 
beginning of his term of office America was amazingly 
behindhand in respect of many social services which 
were provided long ago in Great Britain and some other 
civilized countries. She had a long way to go to catch up 
with the factory legislation which we passed in the last 
century and the social services, many of which were pro- 
vided by a Liberal Government in Britain before the War. 
The United States under President Roosevelt have been 
making feverish efforts to make up generations of 
arrears in the course of a year or two; and a threat to 
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his programme will appear to jeopardize the whole system 
of necessary social reform which is associated with it. 
Thus the majority of Americans feel that for better or 
worse they are irrevocably committed to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy. And the rest of the world, too, however uneasy 
it may be about some parts of his programme, are aware 
of the intense value to civilization of the prodigious 
experiment which he is attempting with indomitable 
courage. It cannot be said that he is making it under 
peculiarly advantageous conditions. It was his advan- 
tage that American industry was, from the employers’ 
point of view, highly organized ; and his schemes were 


HE personal element has figured rather largely in 
Anglo-French relations since the War. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and M. Herriot, Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. 
Briand (with Dr. Stresemann to make a trio) got on singu- 
larly well together, and their habitual co-operation at 
Geneva and elsewhere enabled a good many awkward 
corners to be-safely rounded. Very much the same 
relationship, I gather, has sprung up between Mr. Eden and 
M. Laval. Their antecedents are as different as they 
could well be, but they put a notable piece of work to their 
credit at Geneva last week and collaboration which proves 
successful usually proves durable. But Cabinets are in 
varying degree ephemeral. No one knows where either 
the Lord Privy Seal or the French Foreign Minister may be 
a week hence. Mr. Eden, in one capacity or another, is 
pretty certain to be still engaged on League work, but the 
French Cabinet may quite well have crashed, and M. Laval 
with it. Such vicissitudes are perpetual handicaps to 
international negotiations. As to Mr. Eden, by the way, 
though he has shown himself fully qualified for the Foreign 
Secretaryship I> am very much more sceptical than 
some of the daily paper prophets about his getting 
it. For one thing it would be very difficult for Sir 
John Simon to remain in the Cabinet at all—as he clearly 
intends to do—after being supplanted by his junior. 
Sir Samuel Hoare could be moved through the wall, or 
Lord Halifax across the street, much more easily. 
* * * * ; 

There is, I fancy, rather more than meets the eye in 
the protest of the Public Orator of Cambridge against 
the statement that a certain gentleman represented the 
University of Cambridge at the canonization of Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher. If it turned out that soundings 
had been taken, and the idea of University representation 
had not found favour, there would be good ground for 
objecting to the statement that Cambridge was in fact 
represented. But there is a certain piquancy in the entry 
of Dr. Glover into these particular lists. For was not 
Bishop Fisher co-founder, or something very like it, of 
his own college of St. John’s? And did not Dr. Glover 
himself commemorate the fact in a boating-song whose 
Latinity deserves both study and admiration? Let me 
quote (from memory) : 

Mater regum Margareta 
Piseatori dixit laeta, 

** Audi quod propositum. 
Est remigium decorum, 
Dulce strepitus remorum ; 
Ergo sit collegium.” 


“ Piscator ”’ tout nu is perhaps a little inadequate for a saint, 
but poetic licence will cover it. 
* * * * 

A message from the Rome correspondent of the Daily 
Tclegraph touches on a rather disturbing factor in inter- 
national relations. There has, says the writer, been a 
general belief that British opinion favoured Italy’s 
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facilitated by the adventurous character of the Am 
people and their readiness to accept innovations, 
in other respects he is hampered. The mere size of 
country presents difficulties for a highly centralize] 
executive. The rights of the individual States hag at 
every point to be considered. And finally there was the 
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American Constitution, with its fundamental lays al Prosi 
potential obstacle which became actual when the Exen, remo 
tive was confronted with the courts. The decision of the  arme 
Judges will not be the end of the New Deal. But it haf consi 
left the world wondering once again what the President; peace 
next step will be to find a way round. Mr 

really 

has J 

appre 

of Gr 
“active” policy in Africa, and the Italian Press gy, ado! 
tributed to the misapprehension by editing Britig(§ Jug 
newspaper comments, There can have been little need tf ett? 
edit them. It would be quite enough to quote, fff ¥S 
example, the Daily Mail’s comprehensive assertion thyf§ cond 
‘by the vast majority of people in this country Italy sf the ¢ 
progress is regarded with extreme satisfaction” ; or the AbYS 
Daily Evxpress’s incredible endeavours, even after lag eons 
week’s settlement, to prove that the League of Nation | ofth 
had been rebuffed by Signor Mussolini. The effects off At t! 
this kind of thing abroad are what they must inevitably and) 
be, till foreigners learn that these two “ popular ” papen, has @ 
for all their ability and enterprise on the news site He 


count for nothing politically. That has been proved again 
and again, but the truth takes long to sink in. Meanwhile, 
considerable harm may be done, and there is no obvious 
remedy. 
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* * * * 







Libel actions have been coming thick and fast lately, 








Here is part of a fortnight’s crop. <A daily paper, to passi 
illustrate an article on unchaperoned holidays, had found spec 
a photograph of a married lady cycling with a lady friend yefer 
and, excising the friend, had substituted a gentleman ; the f gudd 
married lady got £200 damages. Some six or seven paper pact 
had reported a case in which various allegations were mace consi 
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against the holder of a massage establishment, without 
giving adequate publicity to the completeness of the 
answers to the charges and the fact that the renewal 
of her licence was granted; damages varying fron 
£300 to a farthing were given against the papers in 
question. Two papers had published reports of a mait- 
tenance order case against a dentist who complaine 


























that an impression was falsely created by the repotf 4, 
that he was a friend of certain notorious persons who« ff ,1., 
acquaintance would do him no credit; he was giv | » 
a farthing damages against each. A weekly jour pa 
was sued by two stage illusionists for stating that the) i 
had improperly disclosed the secret of their feats. They tion 
got £900 between them. in 
r . . e Man 

There are, of course, two sides to all this. It meatsff }.. 
that journalism must plainly be counted among the dat-f jj. , 
gerous trades—but every journalist knew that already. If yith 
is extraordinarily difficult to summarize fairly in a fev ty 
inches a legal or other hearing that probably lasted hou § jf, 
Generally speaking, justice was no doubt done in the cast appe 
in question. But juries on the whole tend to sympathit f gra} 
with libel plaintiffs, on the ground that papers are wealth & iy; 
institutions which can well afford to pay ; so far as thet js 4) 
idea does actuate them it is disastrous to justice. It 
* * * * ide 

“Everyone was glad to see the Lord Privy Seal his own sl 

again. We cannot possibly have too many level heads availabl abor 
to lend a hand in steering the ship of State through these dangero¥ff does 
waters.’ —The Tatler. worl 
Quite. But if too many heads lend their hands ——§ Oxf 
Anyhow, don’t talk to the crowd at the wheel. Janus, man 
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N these last three critical years when with each month 
the international situation has worsened and the 
prospects of disarmament have become increasingly 
remote and Europe is once again as it was in 1914, an 
amed camp, one man has stood out with courage and 
wnsistency for the translation of the ideals of the post-War 


stem into realities. 










peace SY 

Mr. Eden’s achievements in foreign affairs have been 
rally remarkable. His tour of the capitals of Europe 
jas resulted as nothing else could have done in a vital 
appreciation by the foreigner of the strength and sincerity 
(Great Britain’s belief in collective security. He played 
dominant part last year in settling the dispute between 
Juoslavia and Hungary which in the old days almost 
ertainly would have led to war. And now comes the 
yews that largely owing to the way in which Mr. Eden 
conducted the negotiations Signor Mussolini, who up to 
the eleventh hour was breathing fire and slaughter against 
Abyssinia, and denouncing interference by anyone, has 
consented to arbitration, and fully recognized the right 
ofthe League of Nations to concern itself with the dispute. 
At thirty-seven he has won a position for himself abroad 
and in his own country that no man of comparable age 
has achieved in our time. 




















How has he done it ? I would give as the fundamental 
cause his deep sincerity. The fault of politicians in 
England today is not so much that they believe in the 
wong things as that they have ceased to believe in any- 
thing at all. Apart from Mr. Baldwin there is hardly 
aman of front bench rank who ever gives evidence on 
ay question of real conviction. Anthony Eden believes 
passionately in the League of Nations. I remember a 
speech of his in Birmingham a year or two ago when with 
reference to the Geneva system of settling disputes he 
suddenly exclaimed—‘ Is that method wrong, is that 
nachinery wrong? My answer to that question after 
considering it as deeply as I can is ‘ No, a thousand times 
no,’ One felt as he said it that here was something for 
which he was prepared to go to the stake, or rather its 
modern equivalent, the political wilderness. It is this 
esential disinterestedness and honesty of purpose that 
has impressed the foreigner. They feel that Albion 
could never be perfidious if he was in charge of her foreign 
affairs. 

To his sincerity is allied a great political courage. I 
talked to him on the eve of his last visit to Geneva when 
0 far as the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia was 
concerned all seemed lost and a march to Walwal with 
ill its incalculable repercussions on the European situa- 
tion appeared only a matter of days. “‘ The League must 
stand firm,” he said to me. “ It cannot afford another 
Manchuria.” He refused to regard the situation as hope- 
less and that is probably the main reason why, in fact, it 
has not proved hopeless. Abroad Mr. Eden is on easy terms 
with everybody. It is worth a special visit to Geneva 
tosee him in the lobbies greeting his colleagues with his 
infectious smile and asking them questions that would 
appear a little odd in England but for some reason goes 
straight to the heart of a foreigner, for example, “ avez 
‘ous bien dormi?”’ With the foreign correspondents he 
8 always frank and natural. 

It is not necessary to disparage Sir John Simon in 
order to explain Mr. Eden’s success. The essential thing 
about him is that with all his sincerity and charm he 
does thoroughly understand his job. He is a hard 
worker. Did he not win a first class honours degree at 
Oxford in Persian? The fact that he was the only 
tan who entered for that particular school does not 
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explain away his success. He has served a severe 
apprenticeship for his present position. He had a brief 
career in the Diplomatic Service and from 1926 to 1929 
he was the Parliamentary Private Secretary to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. When at Geneva he displays 
powers of industry and concentration that would rival 
those of Lord Curzon. Except for a little week-end 
tennis he is never away from conferences and memoranda. 
His appearance helps him. Tall, well-groomed, with a 
** Guardee ” moustache, he is exactly what the foreigner 
expects of the aristocratic young Englishman. There is 
more in the fact than a mere misunderstanding of the 
position of the Lord Privy Seal in this country that in 
the foreign Press he is almost invariably referred to as 
**Lord” Eden. He presents to the foreigner all that 
another generation meant by the ‘ English milord.” 
His fluent French attracts the Quai D’Orsay. His War 
record impresses the Wilhelmstrasse. The German Press 
paid to him in their opinion the greatest compliment 
within their power by describing him as a “ front- 
Soldat.” He served in the King’s Royal Rifles in the 
War and won the Military Cross. Hitler found an 
immediate bond of union with him when he discovered 
that they had both been * gassed” in front of Ypres. 
But he hates war with the passion of a man who knows 
what it means. His sensitive mind reacts against the 
idea of destruction. I like the story of the State shooting 
party at the time of his visit last year to Sweden. An 
elk suddenly came into view and Eden, as the distin- 
guished guest, was naturally accorded the privilege of 
shooting it. But all he could say was—* isn’t it a 
beauty ?”’ and the beast bounded past untouched. 


Will Anthony Eden really attain at thirty-seven the 
position of Foreign Secretary ? There is no doubt that 
with the great majority of the House of Commons, foes 
as well as friends, it would be the most popular choice. 
There is nothing in him with which even the jealous 
‘an find fault. His speeches are a model of what those 
of a young Minister should be—quiet, confident, polished. 
He is unhurried, his voice is well modulated and he has 
the rare power of producing a stream of beautifully 
regulated sentences which do at the same time mean 
something and carry conviction. With all his success 
there is no “side’’ about him. He is no lover of the 
limelight and is more often to be seen at the end of the 
Government front bench than in the centre. On only 
one point are doubts raised. His progress has been too 
He has never had to display in the House of 
Commons the qualities of a fighter. He has no experience 
of the rough-and-tumble of debate. He took little part 
in the cut-and-thrust of the conflict when his party was 
in opposition. How would he shape, for instance, as 
Minister of Labour? Would he be able to retrieve a 
critical situation or dominate an angry Opposition when 
something more was required than grace and charm ? 
Is he, in a word, a little too precious ? 


easy. 


These are the only questions asked in regard to the 
Lord Privy Seal by the old Parliamentary hands. I 
believe that they would be answered if he were given a 
real chance. Anthony Eden is infinitely more than the 
clever strategist in politics. He has been too often 
‘up against it’ at Geneva not to have developed those 
hidden reserves of power essential to great Parliamentary 
leadership. Not since Lord Rosebery has there come 
into English politics a man so full of promise. In the 
case of Lord Rosebery the promise for a variety of reasons 
I am convinced that it will be other- 
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was not fulfilled. 
wise with Anthony Eden. 





































HE gold bloc is in extremis. As originally consti+ 
tuted after the failure of the London Conference 
in 1933, the bloc had five members—France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland—with the somewhat 
shadowy adhesion of Poland. One by one they are 
dropping off. Italy has been forced to impose exchange 
restrictions and the lira is now in the same limbo as 
the mark and the pengé—not yet as tightly controlled 
as its companions, it is true, but no longer a free currency. 
Belgium devalued, dramatically and successfully, two 
months ago. The three countries which remain— 
Holland, Switzerland and Franece—are each fighting 
desperate rearguard actions. In Holland, the Govern- 
ment, with courageous gloominess, has set itself the 
deliberate ‘object of lowering the standard of living 
and is pressing its programme forward in spite of strikes 
and_ protests. Switzerland faces this week-end a 
referendum on a set of proposals made by the Socialist 
party which would have the effect of initiating a rapid 
expansion of credit and a no less rapid rise of prices. 
If they are carried the Swiss frane is doomed. But 
even if they are defeated the rising tide of discontent 
with the existing policy carries an obvious threat to the 
currency. Finally, during the last two weeks the storm 
has descended with particular virulence on France. 

All these countries are suffering from the disease of 
over-valuation in an extreme form. Over-valuation is 
a puzzling case in economic pathology. But the Govern- 
ments of the gold bloc countries are not concerned with 
the theoretical explanation of their plight; they are 
faced with the very real facts of continued and intense 
depression. They are still suffering from the downward 
spiral of restriction and depression which was broken 
in England in 1931. The symptoms are familiar. The 
fall of prices makes it impossible to earn profits ; unem- 
ployment increases ; the assets of the banks are impaired ; 
depositors withdraw their money, forcing the banks 
to realize more of their assets; this forced selling puts 
prices down further; wages are reduced, lowering the 
purchasing power of the people and still further restricting 
trade; and so the vicious circle revolves. This process 
has reached its extreme in the gold bloc countries. It 
has continued without remission for five years and it 
will continue until the weakest part of the economic 
structure in those countries collapses. In Great Britain 
it was the foreign exchange position; in America, and 
again in Belgium, it was the banking system. In France, 
which is the centre of this week’s crisis, it is that old 
weakness, the Budget. 







































The origins of France’s chronically anaemic public 
finances lie in politics and in the invincible distaste of 
the French voter, and hence of the Chamber of Deputies, 
for taxation. Events will not wait for us to go down to 
the root causes; it is enough for the present crisis to 
say that the Treasury is faced with an enormous deficit, 
which will have to be met during the current year. 
Broadly speaking, the sum of 10,000 million francs 
(about £130 million) will have to be found before the end 
of the year. Now a deficit, even of these dimensions, 
is not enough by itself to cause a crisis. President 
Roosevelt has one of nearly ten times the size, and 
glories in the fact. Indeed, a Budget deficit may be 
excellent policy during a depression, provided that the 
necessary sums can be borrowed, and that their borrowing 
does not upset confidence. It is the provisos that are 
M. Flandin’s worry. In the first place, a French deficit 
emphatically does disturb confidence, for French memories 
are not so short that they have forgotten how a series of 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE FRANC 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


deficits brought the franc to the brink of disaster jn 199 
And, in the second place, the French Treasury js fing:,, 
increasing difficulty in borrowing the sums it Tequires 
A five per cent. loan was issued recently at 91 (a yield of 
54 per cent., almost double the yield on British Consol) 
and the response was so lukewarm as to discourage an, 
further attempts to borrow from the public. Borrowing, 
from the various independent Government funds or Caisse 
(the French equivalent of Ways and Means Advanegs 
have by now been pushed to the limit, and advanog 
from the Bank of France already stand at the legal 
maximum. In such circumstances, most Governmeyss 
ean have recourse to the banks. But not so in Frang 
at the moment. The banks are being drained of cash 
by the flight of gold. In England or America, th 
Central Bank would “ offset’ an export of gold, anj 
keep the banks in funds, by buying securities and jp. 
creasing the supply of credit in the market. But by, 
defect in its statutes the Bank of France is prohibited 
from engaging in these “open market operations,” 
The banks are thus both unable and unwilling to assis 
the Treasury, though it is a little doubtful whethe 
it is their inability or their unwillingness which is decisive, 

The French Treasury, in fact, is in a very: bad hole, 
and knowledge of the fact, coupled with memories of the 
consequences of similar difficulties in the past, has induced 
something approaching a panic in Paris. In the official 
view, the sales of francs are, of course, due to foreign 
speculators, but it is difficult to reconcile this explanation 
with the appearance of queues at the Bank of France, 
The panic is internal as well as external. The Government 
is attempting to meet the situation by Budget economies, 
including cuts in such sacrosanctities as war pensions. But 
it knows only too well what a barren appeal economy 
makes to a people already suffering from deflation, 
so it is making a rather half-hearted attempt to sugar the 
pill by vague promises of economic reform. — Behind 
the scenes there is a bitter conflict between the Goven- 
ment and the Regents of the Bank of France—the 
Government trying to break the absurd situation in the 
Paris money market by which extreme tightness of 
money co-exists with a gold reserve of £1,000 millions, 
the Regents proclaiming, in the death-throes of deflation, 
that inflation must be avoided. To accomplish its policy 
the Government is asking for extended powers, and the 
attempt to get them may add the culminating complication 
of a political crisis. When the Government met the 
Chamber on Tuesday, the Prime Minister, M. Flandin, 
was still confined to his room by his recent accident, 
and the presentation of the Government’s case had to 
be left in the inexpert hands of M. Germain-Martin, the 
Minister of Finance. The reception he was accorded was 
very hostile, and though the Radical-Socialists, the decisive 
element in M. Flandin’s majority, have not yet made up 
their minds, the expectation of life of his Cabinet is 
hardly an insurable risk. 

It is impossible to predict what will happen. The 
Bank of France is taking the orthodox defensive measures. 
Bank Rate, at 2} per cent. on May 22nd, was raised 
to 6 per cent. on the 28th. This, together with a manifesto 
declaring the Government’s firm intention of defending 
the currency, had the effect of causing a rally in the frane, 
but it proved to be only temporary. Indeed, it is question 
able whether the situation is not too far out of hand fo 
changes in Bank Rate to have any effect. The Bank 
Return shows that £40,000,000 of gold left the country 
last week, and it is said that a further £13,000,000 was 
lost on Monday and Tuesday. The exchange rate § 
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« pegged ” with the assistance of the British Exchange 
Fqualisation Account, but the degree of panic can be 
measured by the forward exchange rates. On Tuesday 
francs for delivery in three months’ time could be bought 
at a discount of 3} franes. This technical phrase means 
that a premium of 18 per cent. per annum has to be paid 
to insure against a fall of the france in the next three 
months. Since nobody expects the fall to exceed about 
a5 per cent., it is apparent that the betting is very heavily 
against the franc. ‘When there is a panic of these dimen- 
ons, an increase in Bank Rate may serve merely as a 
danger signal and not at all as a corrective. 




















IR JOHN GILMOUR has announced the Govern- 
ment’s decision to form a Home Office Department 
to deal with the question of the protection of the civil 
population against attacks from the air. This matter, 
no less than London’s traffic problems and the Govern- 
ment’s proposed new £2,250,000 building scheme in 
Whitehall, raises questions of the gravest importance— 
questions which are inseparably linked each with the 
other, and to which, in my judgement, the attention 
of the public cannot too soon be directed. 

Recently certain ill-advised and, if I may coin an 
expression, “* un-airwise,” critics have scoffed at the 
perils of gas and bombing in modern warfare. My 
contention is that these critics are still living in the 
past and cannot have had opportunity to ascertain 
what enormous strides those forms of offensive have 
made since 1918, and that, in consequence, not only 
the more obvious military objectives, such as docks, 
nilways and power stations, but also the reservoirs 
and water systems are likely to be either wholly or 
partially destroyed to render London as far as possible 
uninhabitable. This is neither an alarmist nor fanciful 
prediction. It is the sober truth. 

And apart altogether from air attack, of which it 
hs already had a mild foretaste, London inevitably 
must be exposed, in future warfare, to a new and 
generally unthought-of form of attack, namely, long- 
range gunfire. We have no means of knowing who 
may be our future adversaries, or combination of adver- 
saries. Indeed we need look no further than the terms 
of the Locarno Treaty to be assured of this. But it 
is an indisputable fact that batteries of large-calibre 
guns could be constructed today by either Germany or 
France capable of shelling, with comparative immunity 
to themselves, both London and other strategic positions 
on our coast from the mainland of France, or even of 
Belgium, either of which might, for that matter, be in 
the occupation of Germany. Moreover, even considering 
the possibilities of air attack alone, it is surely unwise to 
make targets of our headquarters buildings and_ place 
them in what, in the air warfare sense, must be regarded 
as our front-line trenches. 

In warfare today the conception of a non-combatant 
hardly exists, such institutions as schools, for instance, 
or women’s hostelries, have hardly less _ strategic 
importance than ammunition factories; therefore it is 
extremely unlikely that military objectives alone would 
be attacked, even if, at such range, it were possible to 
concentrate upon them. As evidence of this, it will 
be recalled that, in 1918, a single projectile from a 
German long-range gun, striking a church in Paris, 
7% miles distant, killed as many as 65 of the congrega- 
tion. The object would be, therefore, to demolish 
the metropolis as a whole, and since on a target of such 
Magnitude misses would be hardly possible, an absolutely 


















































SHOULD LONDON MIGRATE? 


By CAPTAIN W. A. POWELL 


An eventual fall of the franc can, indeed, be taken as 
a virtual certainty. What we do not know is when and 
how it will come about. There are three main possibilities. 
The first is an orderly devaluation @ la Belgique by 
M. Flandin. The second is an orderly devaluation by a new 
Government (whose foreign policy might be disastrously 
different from that of M. Laval). The third is a thorough- 
going crisis, in which the france and the present régime 
might be equally involved. For the choice between 


these alternatives we must wait upon events—and we shall 
not have long to wait, for we have seen often enough 
how fast trouble can blow up in France. 









continuous bombardment could be maintained day and 
night, regardless of what would normally be unfavour- 
able conditions—bad weather, hours of darkness, and 
so on. Indeed such conditions would in this case be 
actually advantageous, for detection of the enemy’s 
batteries by our aircraft would thereby be rendered 
all the more difficult. In that connexion it may be 
recalled that although the Paris guns in 1918 were only 
six miles behind the German lines, and were in stationary 
emplacements, the French had considerable difficulty 
in locating them and carrying out counter-battery work 
against them. In our own case they would be 23 miles 
distant and therefore immune, or nearly so, from direct 
hits by artillery fire, for the target would be relatively 
small and elaborately camouflaged. 

Further, it may be noted that, in the later stages of 
the campaign, Messrs. Krupp succeeded in constructing 
railway-truck mountings for these weapons, thus adding 
enormously to their offensive value, for not only could 
their positions thenceforward be changed as occasion 
arose, but also they could be, and in fact were, returned 
to Essen to be rebored. Their calibre was enlarged from 
8.3 to 9 inches and their life was estimated at from 200 
to 300 rounds. It will not be forgotten, moreover, that, 
amazing as was their performance over a range of 80 
miles, they were in reality but makeshifts in every sense 
of the word—constructed out of 15-inch naval guns when 
man-power and both stocks and quality of material were 
at a very low ebb indeed in Germany. How much more 
effective could they be made today as a result of the 
progress in ballistic and metallurgic science achieved 
since 1918, coupled with the really immense advance in 
transport facilities. 

In view of these facts, has not the time come to consider 
seriously the advisability of removing all Government 
offices to places right inland, as far as possible from the 
reach of hostile guns and aircraft, and preferably in the 
immediate vicinity of new airports, each office and each 
airport being located, of course, with special regard to 
their particular functions ? (In this connexion it may 
be noted, incidentally, that the Croydon aerodrome, 
distant an hour’s journey, is anything but an ideal air 
terminus for London.) 

In any case, as air transport develops, it seems certain 
that cities, in the future, will find accessibility from the 
air no less advantageous than that proximity to the sea 
which in the past has led to their being located wholly in 
the neighbourhood of river estuaries. Such a transfer- 
ence of the headquarters of Government from London to 
the interior would, of course, be a momentous step and a 
no less prodigious undertaking than was the construction 
of New Delhi or Canberra, but, in view of the incalculable 
risks which would be otherwise entailed in the event of 
another war, such considerations are relatively of small im- 


portance. Certainly it would be the height of folly, on the 
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grounds of mere trouble and inconvenience, to refuse at 
least to consider the wisdom and feasibility of adopting 
this course. 

There is, moreover, another strong argument which 
ean be urged in support of such a step, and this is the 
complete inadequacy of London’s facilities for motor 
and air transport. In revolutionizing our industrial 
and social life, these indispensable agencies of modern 
travel have made it imperative that the lay-out of cities 
should be adapted to their requirements, a condition 
which, in the case of London, is, of course, most inade- 
quately complied with, as is made plain every day by the 
intolerable traffic congestion in the principal streets. 
What, indeed, the effects of air attack or artillery bom- 
bardment would be on this congestion affrights the 


a 


imagination to contemplate; the peace time Casualty 
list is formidable enough. Yet even so it is quite im 
possible to see how, short of the absolute reconstruetio, 
and ‘‘ Haussmannization ” of the whole capital 
serious improvement can be looked for. 

Remedies may be suggested, but no remedy yj 
suffice if the fact is overlooked that congestion is one of 
the contributory causes of chaos and accidents. Hence 
dispersal and decentralization must be the guiding prin. 
ciples of any effective policy, so that, on this score alone 
apart altogether from the infinitely more important 
strategical considerations to which I have referred, i 
would be all to the good if the whole vast official world and 
government establishments were transferred bodily to sone 
less vulnerable and more suitable part of the country, 
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THE TWOPENNY LIBRARY 


By GRAHAM WATSON 


HE twopenny lending library—pay twopence and 
take a book—is a comparatively recent innovation, 
the logical development of the older and more expensive 
subscription libraries. But in spite of its novelty it is 
already of amazingly widespread growth and is still 
rapidly extending. That is not surprising. When the 
twopenny library first came on the scene it made an 
instantaneous appeal to an entirely new reading public— 
a public which was largely unable to afford either to buy 
books or to subscribe to the circulating libraries. It was 
a public which was largely State-educated, which had 
only just “ discovered ” books, a public which wanted 
popular, very popular, fiction. 

As usual, those first on the scene succeeded in making a 
quite considerable income out of their libraries, and since 
the enterprise needed comparatively little capital, for 
anyone who could collect a few hundred second-hand best- 
sellers had enough to start with, it attracted more and 
more people with a desire to supplement their incomes— 
small shop-owners, spinsters with houses, anyone anxious 
to make a few pounds more a month. So that already 
supply is fast beginning to exceed demand. 

But the fact that is of considerable moment is that 
these twopenny libraries are the means by which a vast 
proportion of the book-reading public of the nation— 
now a surprisingly large proportion—get their mental 
stimulus. As with the films, book-reading is an enter- 
tainment that shapes the reader’s outlook on life, and it 
is important to know something about this new influence 
on the thought of the nation. How do twopenny libraries 
affect the general public? And how do they affect the 
book trade ? 

There are, of course, all types in every trade, but the 
people running twopenny libraries are, as one would 
expect in a business that can at best only yield small 
returns, chiefly those of the semi-educated lower middle 
class. By far the greater number are women. A few are 
men who have collected a little capital, and hope to make 
their living by it. Very few have any pretentions to 
literary knowledge. They learn the names of the authors 
the public want, and when they cannot get them they 
will take whatever else is offered them, so long as it 
belongs to the fore-ordained class of popular fiction, and 
does not retail at more than 3s. 6d. For that is all 
their public demands—detective stories, Wild West 
thrillers and exotic romances by the most “ popular ” 
authors. 

But one quite new development may have far-reaching 
effects on the twopenny library. This is the entry of the 
large shop, or chain of shops, into the field. When 
people now go into a shop for cigarettes, they come out 





with a book, and this new form of competition may }e 
the death of the small library-owner. With few extra 
overhead costs-—the shop is already established—and 
with capital large enough to pay for the latest 7s, 6¢, 
fiction, the chain store has a big advantage over the small 
man who has to wait till the 7s. 6d. book comes out in a 
3s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. edition. But the aims of both classes 
are the same, and no doubt naturally, since they have 
their living to make,—they “ give the public what it 
wants,” 

This may be a rather pessimistic picture. There is, at 
any rate, a new reading public which fifty years ago was 
not reading anything. It is perhaps better that it should 
read exotic romances than nothing, for it takes time “ to 
educate our masters.” But pessimism creeps in in- 
evitably in face of the library-owner (an authentic figure) 
who comes cheerfully to his source of supply with the 
query: “ Got any new filth for me today ? ” 

How do these libraries affect the book trade? From 
a publisher’s point of view they are wholly good. He 
has now a large new market for this popular fiction. He 
must still produce a 7s. 6d. edition for two reasons: 
first, the large subscription libraries and the first-class 
book shops fight shy of cheap editions ; secondly, popular 
best-selling authors demand large royalties, and he has 
to depend on the sales of his 7s. 6d. edition to pay for the 
expenses of publishing the book. But once this is done 
he can bring out a cheap edition sure of this new 
market, and it costs not much more to print ten thousand 
copies than five hundred once the type is set up. But 
with this advent of the library new problems assail him. 
The books must be of standard size to fit into library 
shelves ; the dust-jacket must have an instant appeal, 
for after the name of the author this chiefly sells the 
book ; it must be strongly bound, to withstand constant 
ill-usage, and many other similar problems now arise 
about which hitherto he has not had to worry. The 
bookseller, on the other hand, frequently complains at the 
growth of the twopenny library, but without much 
reason. For the twopenny library supplies a_publie 
which has never bought books. Hitherto it has rarely 
read books and certainly could rarely afford to buy them. 
In the course of time it may be able to. Thus, from at 
economic point of view the coming of the twopenny 
library has been beneficial to publisher, printer, bindet 
and all the allied trades and in no way harmful to the 
bookseller. 

Is it profitable to the library-owner 2? A woman said 
to me the other day: ‘‘ Today I have ordered thirty 
books. This is my first order for a month. When I 
started three years ago I could order a hundred at 4 
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time. Since then two new libraries have started in the 
came road as mine.” Admittedly twopenny libraries 
hardly ever buy 7s. 6d. editions, but it is still difficult to 
see how they make any money. They receive 33} per 
cent. trade discount, which means that they buy 3s. 6d. 
pooks for 2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. for 1s. 8d., but a 1s. 8d. book 
has to be borrowed ten times before it pays for itself. 
Then it has to help to pay for the overhead expenses of 
the business, and it is probably out of date after it has 
heen borrowed twenty times. I cannot believe that the 
owner of a small twopenny library makes much money 
from his business. 

What is the future of the twopenny library ? Like its 
more aristocratic sister the subscription library, it has 
come to stay. But the next few years of its existence 
wil, I predict, be stormy ones. As I have already sug- 
gested, the supply will soon be greater than the demand, 
a the small owner with his small capital and his com- 
parative inability to afford the new books will disappear 
and leave the field to the larger libraries, particularly 
those in already established shops. But before that 
happens I think we shall see two new developments. 
First, we shall see unsuccessful libraries endeavouring to 


meet competition with a reduction of price to 1d. per 
volume ; secondly, the mobile lending library will appear 
-—there is already at least one example of it. As to the 
first, I cannot believe anyone will be able to run a 
library successfully lending books at 1d. per volume, 
though this will not deter people from attempting it. As 
I have already pointed out, the margin of profit at twice 
that amount is slender enough. As to the second develop- 
ment, it is already working successfully in at least one 
town, and it will go further. Vans displaying the latest 
fiction in their glass-faced sides will call regularly at your 
house, and as with your laundry you will take a book one 
week and return it the following. In these degenerate 
days of labour-saving devices, such a scheme will surely 
succeed. It is in any case obviously the best way of dis- 
tribution in widely scattered country districts not pre- 
viously supplied with libraries. But whether it succeeds 
or not, the demand is there, and eventually with the 
weeding out of the weak, the supply will successfully 
meet it. For the motto of the twopenny lending library 
must always be ‘“* we must give the public what it wants.” 
We can only hope that eventually “ roses will bloom 
on the rubbish heap.” 


A BUS IN JEHOL 


By RALPH MORTON 


HERE were twelve of us in the bus when at last it 
started. But when we reached the east gate of the 
towna soldier jumped on. ‘‘ Have you got a ticket ?”’ asked 
the driver. “‘ No.” ‘* Well, you must go back and get one.” 
The soldier grinned, agreed and, over the bundles of 
bedding without which Chinese never travel, made his 
way to the vacant seat at the back. And the driver, 
having made his gesture, ignored his presence and drove 
on. He was in no mood for delay. If he had to do the 
thirty-odd miles to the railway, then the sooner he got 
away the better. He had been very heroic when the 
Japanese manager was unwilling to let his bus go. He 
had almost insisted on the bus going. ‘“‘ It does not 
matter if I am killed,” he had said to the manager, who 
had agreed, but had pointed out that he did not want his 
bus spoiled. We passengers had backed up the driver 
and had hinted that we had heard that there was another 
rival bus about to leave. So, in fear of losing twelve 
fares, the manager had agreed. 

And now we were just as anxious not to be delayed. 
We dreaded any hitch. For two days no bus had run. 
Bandits—600 of them—were between the town and the 
railway. A small body of Japanese troops had gone out 
the day before to clear the road and drive the bandits 
into the hills. The little town had been in a flutter. It 
was awkward to have the bandits around ; it was incon- 
venient to be cut off from the outside world ; but it was 
good, the town felt, that it was the Japanese who had to 
go out to oppose them ; and little sympathy was wasted 
on their defenders. 

In the afternoon a bus had come in from the west. 
It was a very suburban bus, with green plush seats and 
gleaming woodwork. It intended to go on. We had got 
on and the bus had started. It went round to the magis- 
trate’s yamen to pick up passengers. There the police 
did all they could to persuade the driver not to go on. 
We relapsed into despair. Then there was a clanking of 
swords. The yamen seemed to empty itself around us. 
Salutes and jerky bows; and two Japanese officers 
clattered in, in obvious desire to get down to the railway. 
We blessed our stars. The bus started, but before we had 
left the town a mile behind we had to draw to the side 
of the road to let two lorries full of Japanese soldiers 
pass. When they saw our two companions a non- 


commissioned officer rushed over and poured out a torrent 
of words. We could not understand, but it was obvious 
that the officers were duly impressed by the dangers 
ahead. We gathered that one Japanese had been killed 
and several wounded. In one lorry was a hostage, taken 
from one of the near-by villages. And so the bus turned 
back. We began to enquire about other ways of getting 
out, and in our hearts we dreaded the thought of being 
stuck for many days. The town became more excited. 
The Japanese military headquarters buzzed. The talk 
was all of aeroplanes coming from Chinchow to dislodge 
the bandits. 

In the morning an aeroplane did appear. It circled 
around the town and alighted outside the gate. The town 
emptied itself to see the sight. But in less than an hour 
it rose and flew off, back to Chinchow. It had come 
not to chase the bandits, but to carry the wounded 
back to hospital. Meanwhile, two buses had got 
up from the railway. So the way was presumably 
clear and our hopes rose. A day’s delay had made us 
irritable. The laconic advice: “Don’t worry. There’s 
no hurry. Wait two or three days,” was so reasonable 
that it only made us fierce. Now it seemed certain that 
we would get away. Then, as we gathered our baggage 
together, the buses were commandeered to carry wounded. 

After an hour or two one of them was released and we 
clambered in, eager to be off before anything else hap- 
pened. And once we started we were happy. While we 
were stuck motionless we seemed in the midst of danger; 
but the feeling of being at last on the move obliterated 
from our minds any thought of the bandits. The driver 
was not so happy. In the town he had been heroic ; on 
the move he was timid. We lurched across the river 
and climbed the first hill. Three local armed guards 
came walking towards us. We stopped. “ Are there 
any bandits on the road?” shouted the driver. Then, 
to the great joy of the foreign passengers who had often 
had the same experience and had been used to attribute 
it to our bad Chinese, they failed completely to under- 
stand the simple question. They had heard the word 
“road” all right. They seemed lost in admiration of 
the road over which a few spadefuls of earth had recently 
been flung. Perhaps they had flung them. At least all 
they said was “ Yes, the road’s been repaired.” The 
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question was repeated. Sowasthe answer. ‘“ Bandits? ” 
“No, no bandits,” was the uninterested reply. So on 
we went. Soon we met an old man in a mauve coat with 
a dirty yellow cloth twisted round his waist. Again we 
stopped. ‘Are there any...” “I can’t speak 
Chinese,”’ he broke in, in the voice of one who had found 
the answer a good way out of difficulties before this. 
But he did understand the word “ bandits” when 
shouted by everyone, and he shook his head. “‘ A Mongol,” 
muttered the Chinese in contempt as we drove on. 

Then the soldier began to talk. Speaking as a military 
man, he assured us that we had nothing to fear. “ The 
bandits are all in the hills to the north.” Someone 
muttered something about the Japanese. ‘ The 
Japanese,” he snorted, “they can’t fight the bandits. 
Old Ti has the best of them all the time. The Japs 
don’t want to fight.” He was obviously more partial 
to Old Ti than to his military overlords. And the bus 
Icads seemed to share his feelings. For Old Ti is rather 
a hero in the countryside. He learned his trade in the 
days of Chang-Tso Lin when life was easier. And he has 
kept to the old ways. He docs not harry the pcople 
unduly. He selects his victims with an eye to their 
iniquity as well as to their purse. He prefers to carry off 
those concerned in the sale of narcotics. He has a lenient 
side to the Church. In fact he is rather like Robin 
Hood. Stories are told of his exploits, of his journeys on 
the railway, his visits to friends and his stay in a mission 
hospital. He is fifty years old and is often referred to as 
** gentle.” Unfortunately he is a unique figure. | Else- 
where the name of bandit instils only less dread than the 
name of Japanese. 

Now we were in a deep valley, dominated by a half- 
ruined pagoda on the summit of a round hill. The driver 
became more jumpy. ‘“ This is where they were yes- 
terday,” he said. But all was peace. A man was 
ploughing. A cart, drawn by an ox and two mules, passed 
slowly. On the hillside opposite fluttered’a red-and-white 
flag, for the authorities are surveying a new railway line. 
We bumped on. The rattle of the loose glass windows 
made conversation diflicult. The Chinese are not good 
travellers on buses. They don’t like the smell of petrol. 
They say that the only way to survive is to breathe 
through the mouth. So, holding their noses in their 
handkerchiefs, they reclined in various stages of dis- 
comfort. One old lady wrapt her head in a cloth, flung 
herself on the pile of bedding and seemed to be about to 
die. Even the young woman who had proudly proclaimed 
that neither train nor bus ever made her sick would 
never honestly make that boast again. Only her fat 
infant was happy and ate a pear. 

And so we topped the last rise and saw below us the 
town and the smoke of the railway. ‘‘ We’re there,” 
they cried, showing the first real interest of the day. 
The town meant the end of the journey ; not safety from 
bandits, but the last of this revolting means of transport. 
The old lady threw herself out, tottered to the nearest 
bench and lay down flat. For her it was not the end. 
She had still a long train journey, and trains were worse, 
she said. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,” May 307TH, 1835. 

Prison DiscipLtinE.—In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord 
MELBOURNE pledged himself to bring in a bill to improve the state of 
the prisons, in conformity with the resolution of the Committee on 
Prison Discipline. From a statement of the Duke of RicumMonp, 
it appeared, that the substance of the recommendations of the 
Committee was, that Government should without loss of time in- 
troduce a bill for the amendment of the 4th Geo. IV., c. 64, com- 
monly called the Gaol Act 3 that that bill should enact one uniform 
system of prison discipline for every gaol and house of correction in 
the kingdom ; that the rules of the gaols, which had heretofore been 
submitted to the Judges of Assize, should in future be submitted to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department ; and that there 
should be an authorized appointment of inspectors of prisons, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


SOMETIMES wonder if publishers overcstimate the 
modernity of their readers’ tastes, or if this 
impossible. “‘ We like books dealing with modern ¢op, 
ditions,” a very intelligent and literary artisan once said 
tome. It is said that publishers are getting to realiz 
that this taste is widespread, and must be catered fo, 
and are now modernizing and re-editing the popular 
works of past times, that proterophobes may peng 
them without repulsion. Telephones, motor-propelleg 
vehicles, aeroplanes, wireless, electricity, modern dres 
and speech, are being skilfully inserted, so that all may 
feel at home. No story must begin in the old manne, 
“One dark night, a solitary horseman might have bee, 
seen riding along a lonely road across a Surrey heath,” 
It must now read “ A sports car was buzzing along the 
A3 by-pass at 60 m.p.h. ” ; or, better still, “‘ A two-seater 
*plane was hurrying through the sky _ towards. the 
Channel.” This strikes the right note at once. 

Looking down a list of the books (or “ titles,” it seems 

one should say) which are much read in cheap pocket 
editions, I observe that it is headed by Lorna Doone, 
Presumably, then, this admirable work has been brought 
up to date. No doubt the Doones now have a For 
var, in which they ascend to their remote eyrie, as far, 
anyhow, as the farm where the road ends today. Then 
there is Jane Austen, who badly needed re-dressing, 
Elizabeth Bennet, I understand, now rings up the 
Bingley house to enquire after her sister and to announce 
that she is coming over in the small Austin to nurse her, 
and it was not her ankles that got muddy on the way, 
but her hands oily. Mr. Woodhouse has abandoned 
his gruel, and now says, “* Let us all have a little Instant- 
Postum before retiring.” Harriett does not cherish 
Mr. Elton’s pencil, but his fountain pen. Ouida’s 
guardsmen have shaved their golden’ whiskers, the 
saturnine Bronté heroes their wild and ebon ones, and 
Mr. Rochester’s house is rendered less -melancholy by 
electric light ; when the deranged Mrs. Rochester visits 
Jane at midnight she no longer carries a candle (nor, 
I suppose, for that matter, does Lady Macbeth) but 
flashes an electric torch. Fagin’s school of _ pick- 
pockets are not today content with filching wipes from 
pockets ; they are a smash-and-grab gang, and work 
with borrowed cars. I am told that it is not necessary 
to alter Dotheboys Hall very much ; but Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy has become, by deft touches, a little less unlike 
Roedean. We know, from the films, what can be done 
to improve Sherlock Holmes, and I take it that the 
re-edited text does not fall short of this. Holmes should 
certainly snuff up his “ snow ” through the nose instead 
of injecting it; details such as taxis, wireless and 
telephones have of course been seen to. And Dr. Johnson 
remarks that he would like to spend his life driving witha 
pretty woman, not in a post chaise but in a Rolls-Royce. 
_ The modernization of conversation presents more 
difficulties. I believe that the great doctor’s has proved 
a stumbling-block hard to surmount, and is still being 
dealt with by skilled hands. Thackeray’s is much 
easier. ‘“‘ By Jove, my boy, she’s a doosid fine woman,” 
easily becomes, “ Really, my dear, she’s the most 
attractive person”; “Gad” gives place to whatever 
expletive may chance to be in season with each fresh 
edition, “ devilish” to “ extraordinarily,” or “ fright 
fully,” ‘“‘ stunning ” to “ superb.” Oscar Wilde’s gentle- 
men clip their epigrams ; all the ladies their hair. Any 
tailor or milliner can easily deal with the clothes. 

A little such attention to anachronisms, a little trouble 
and care, and we shall be spared the annoyance of having 
to envisage, when perusing our old favourites, a mode 
of life irritatingly anterior to our own. 


— 
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Communication 


A Letter from Oxford 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTAToR.] 


Sir, Once in a lifetime the Oxford summer term is memor- 
able for something other than Eights Week, Schools and 
(ommem, but alas! Jubilee news is already stale, and 
jubilee in Oxford was not markedly different from Jubilee 
in any other semi-industrial town of close on one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. This conformity to type was indeed 
_according to those whose memory goes back further than 
that of your correspondent—the one striking change in the 
character of the Oxford crowds this year compared to those 
that thronged the streets in 1897. In 1935 it would have 
hen difficult for a stranger who mixed with the crowds 
in the High on the night of May 6th to guess that he was 
in a University town. Morris-Oxford and Pressed Steel 
had taken possession, and he would have been a bold man 
yho ventured to discriminate between town and gown, the 
undergraduate and the industrial worker. The Jubilee was 
indeed the celebration of the industrialization of this city 
and the democratization of this University of Oxford. 


Summer always brings a period of political torpor. This 
tem is no exception. The rival candidates for the vacant 
University seat, Mr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell and Professor J. L. 
Stocks, have both made pronouncements notable for that 
clourlessness and vagueness which academics are wont to 
hail as “a proper impartiality.” The former (it is reported) 
in replying to a question on the school leaving age carried 
his impartiality so far as to suggest that this was a problem 
for the expert which he did not feel competent to answer. 
So much for the hope that our University Burgesses will 
be able to maintain the cause of education among the 
Philistines ! 

In the undergraduate world, the most interesting event 
was the debate in the Labour Club on the proposal put 
forward by the Communists (the October Club) for a fusion 
of the two organizations. That the motion was rejected 
by a two-thirds majority is yet another indication of the 
growing strength of moderate and constitutional counsels 
in Socialist circles. This does not imply any watering down 
of programmes, but it does suggest that the irresponsible 
tak of violence and revolution so noticeable since 1921 is 
definitely on the wane. 


After much haggling and debating upon constitutional 
issues, the Union has finally permitted women in its new 
Dining Room. Taken by itself this would be a matter 
of minor importance, but in fact it is an indication of wider 
changes. I wrote last term of that equalization of the sexes 
which had been such an excellent by-product of the fine 
weather of the last two years. In the frosts and snow-storms 
of this summer, this social evolution is being duly pondered 
by the powers that be. This is as it should be. It is not 
for the University authorities to initiate change in such 
matters, but to recognize de jure what is already de facto 
the case. It is rumoured that the Heads of the Women’s 
Colleges are now far less adverse to ‘* equality of status” 
for undergraduettes than they were in past years; and it is 
therefore probable that in the near future we shall see new 
University regulations on this subject. Such regulatioris 
would give a legal sanction to actions now daily performed 
with a good conscience, but a fear of punishment, by increasing 
numbers of the student body. 


Undoubtedly the most pleasant feature of this term has 
been the success of the Bach Handel Festival, which took 
place in the second week under the direction of Sir Hugh 
Allen, Its keynote was enthusiasm: audiences and per- 
formers seemed equally to enjoy the works of the great 
composers and the feeling of Jubilee was present, not 
only at the Accession concert but also throughout the weck. 
The choice of music was representative, ranging from large 
choral and orchestral works to harpsichord suites, and the 
same diversity was to be found among the performers. The 
best-known choral societies of the Town and University, the 
choirs of Christchurch and Magdalen, the Oxford Orchestral 
Society, undergraduates, professional musicians and dancers— 


all collaborated to make the week a worthy celebration. 
The Festival began with a service at the Cathedral in which 
the three college choirs sang Handel Anthems and a motet 
and choral by Bach, and it ended in the same building with 
a recital by Dr. Harris, the late organist. The most dis- 
tinguished performances of the week were those of the Bach 
Choir under the direction of Dr. Thomas Armstrong, in the 
Messiah and the D Minor Mass. Few will forget the finished 
excellence in the Mass of Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Steuart 
Wilson. Their calm singing (especially Mr. Wilson’s Bene- 
dictus) contrasted strikingly with the fresh spontaneity of 
the choral singing. Three ballets produced by Mr. John 
Gordon were performed to the music of Handel and Bach ; 
all were charming, but it was the dancing of Miss Mary 
Skeaping and the flute playing of Mr. Gordon Walker that 
gave them distinction. 


Throughout the week there was a display of autographed 
scores in the Bodleian. This was of unique interest as it 
included among others the score of the Messiah, the St. 
Matthew Passion and Bach’s E minor Concerto. The last 
two were specially lent for the occasion by the Berlin 
Staatsbibliothek, and were brought to England by the 
director of that library in person. 


In commercial culture Oxford is keeping abreast of the 
times. We have five cinemas already. We are promised 
two more Palaces in the near future, and the moderate 
optimist may well hope that before ten years are up there 
will be sufficient seating capacity for the: whole population 
of Oxford to enjoy its talkies at the same moment. Mean- 
while our commercial theatre continues to present new plays 
before they fail in London, while the Repertory revives old 
stagers which have been proved by their commercial success 
to have cultural value. 


Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT, 


In The Square 


O For doors to be open and an invite with gilded edges 
To dine with Lord Lobcock and Count Asthma on the 
platinum benches, 
With the somersaults and fireworks, the roast and the 
smacking kisses— 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples. 


And Garbo’s and Cleopatra’s wits to go astraying, 

In a feather ocean with me to go fishing and playing 

Still jolly when the cock has burst himself with crowing— 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples. 


And to stand on green turf among the craning yelling faces, 
Dependant on the chestnut, the sable, and Arabian horses, 
And me with a magic crystal to foresee their places— 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples. 


This square to be a deck, and these pigeons sails to rig 
And to follow the delicious breeze like a tantony pig 
To the shaded feverless islands where the melons are big— 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples. 


And these shops to be turned to tulips in a garden bed, 
And me with my stick to thrash each merchant dead 
As he pokes from a flower his bald and wicked head-— 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples. 


A hole in the bottom of heaven, and Peter and Paul 
And each smug surprised saint like parachutes to fall, 
And every one-legged beggar to have no legs at all— 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples. 


Ww. H. AUDEN, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Opera 
“The Magic Flute” at Glyndebourne 


A PERFORMANCE of Mozart’s Die Zauberficte should be some- 
thing more than an entertainment, something more, even, 
than a musical experience of the finest kind. It should be, 
above all things, a spiritual adventure. It carries us, as no 
other opera does, into the unknown region where mundane 
affairs lose their importance and the only things that matter 
are the ultimate things—love and death and the life of the 
soul. In the widest, finest sense, this is a religious work on 
the plane of Beethoven’s Mass in D or the Ninth Symphony. 
Its closest parallel in the theatre is Everyman, the old morality- 
play, or, perhaps, Goethe’s Faust, whose author was among 
the first to recognize the greatness of Die Zauberfldie. Of 
operas the only ones that come near it in spirit are Fidelio, 
which has, in essentials, the same theme set in a realistic 
world, and Parsifal, whose occasional sublimity is marred by 
Wagner’s ineseapable sensuality. And yet the whole thing 
is nothing but a pantomime. 

The performance given at Mr. John Christie’s theatre at 
Glyndebourne, on Monday, amply fulfilled the prime require- 
ment of carrying its audience out of the world of reality through 
that of fantasy into the world of the spirit. Only in two 
respects could the effect have been heightened, and in one of 
them the management had only an indirect responsibility. 
It is in no spoil-sport mood that one suggests an interdiction 
of applause after the short scenes into which the opera is 
divided. ‘The musician’s spell is broken by the clapping and 
the appearance before the curtain of the singers; and _ his 
magic work must be begun all over again. The manifestation 
of the audience’s pleasure is best reserved for the end of the 
Acts, when it does not break the continuity of the drama. 

The other point was the lighting, which had evidently been 
carefully thought out. There were too many moments, however, 
when the faces of the singers were in darkness. One does not 
want spot-lights, but it should be possible to see the actor’s 
expression. For the rest the production was highly successful. 
Herr Ebert, the producer, and Mr. Hamish Wilson, the 
scene-designer, have frankly accepted the pantomime con- 
vention, and made no attempt to tone down the comic scenes 
or pretend that the three ladies and the three boys might 
not at times belong to Cinderella. This deepens by contrast 
the seriousness of the mysteries of Isis, and I have never 
ecen this part of the opera, to which a sense of remoteness 
was given by playing it behind a gauze curtain, so completely 
realized. One might not like individual scenes—the two 
immediately preceding the magnificent spectacle at the 
end were definitely below the level of the rest—but the whole 
was coherent and so came to more than the mere sum of its 
scenes. 

The same may be said of the musical side of the performance. 
Some of the singing was certainly not first-rate, but the 
ensembles, which are of such paramount importance in Mozart’s 
cperas, were always accurate and well-balanced. Moreover, 
everyone looked his or ker part and, when we could see well 
enough, the acting was intelligent and expressive. Herr 
Ludwig made Tamino neither a stick nor a prig, and once 
he had gauged the rather too brilliant acoustics of the theatre, 
his voice sounded well. Mme. Rautawaara (Pamina) began 
prettily, sang “ Ach! ich fiihl’s”” very beautifully, and rose 
to really heroic stature in the scene of the ordeals. The 
Queen of the Night, Mme. Kotova, had two voices—one 
in which she gave no uncertain expression, though some 
uncertain intonation, to her rage, and the other with which 
she performed accurately and clearly her feats of agility 
among the _leger-lines. Herr Domgraf-Fassbiinder sang 
Papageno’s music with the right gaiety and proved once again 
that, by some miracle, the old clowning of Schickaneder 
still remains funny—perhaps because it is so simple. Herr 
Andrésen was the one disappointment, for his voice was not 
in good form and made its descents into the depths of Sarastro’s 
airs with difficulty. The smaller parts were, without exception, 
finely done, but it is to Herr Busch, the conductor, and Herr 
Ebert that must be given the chief credit for one of the rarest 


experiences that the theatre can afford. Dynerey Hussey. 


The Cinema 
“The Scoundrel.” At the Plaza 


THE scoundrel is a New York publisher played by Mr, Noel 
Coward, who appears as a film actor for the first time, His 
Tony Mallare is one of those cool, epigrammatic villains who 
like to give the impression that they have advanced beyond 
other people by seeing ‘through the shams of ordinary morality, 
He curtly dismisses elderly authors, who at once hang them. 
selves obligingly in garrets, and his affairs with women end ag 
soon as the woman becomes affectionate and therefore boring, 
The authors, however, have no intention of letting Mp, 
Mallare escape the penalty of his bad habits. An air liner, in 
which he is pursuing his latest charmer to Bermuda, crashes 
during a storm at sea, and the publisher is reported drowned, 
But who is this figure seated at a curious angle in Mallare’s 
office chair, with a piece of wet seaweed clinging conveniently 
to his trouser-leg ? It is Mallare himself; he has been granted 
a month’s leave of ghostly absence from his watery grave in 
order to find someone to weep for him. 

Here, evidently, is a film with several unusual qualities. 
It is the work of Messrs. Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, 
two screen writers who recently left California and set up for 
themselves in a studio on Long Island. They were tired of the 
stale conventions of Hollywood and wanted, they said, to 
make pictures for the intelligent minority. Their first pro- 
duction, Crime Without Passion, was not actually very original ; 
it was distinguished from the average murder film chiefly by 
the incisive vigour of its dialogue and the ingenious final twist 
of its plot. The Scoundrel is a similarly efficient mixture of 
familiar material with superficial surprise. Tony Mallare is 
simply Mr. Badman driven to repentance by a vision of the 
torments of hell ; and, in spite of the brilliance of Mr. Coward's 
acting, he remains more of a symbol than a human being. 
Indeed, the film’s most remarkable characteristic is its attempt 
to give primitive allegory an air of boldness and novelty by 
dressing it in a glitter of modernistic detail. 

The details, however, are so well done that for most of its 
length the film is an absorbing entertainment. Messrs. 
Hecht and MacArthur are said to have written, directed and 
produced it themselves, but it would not be surprising if 
some of the pungently amusing dialogue had been contributed 
by Mr. Coward. There are too many epigrams, now and 
then, and the film, after taking rather long to reach Mallare’s 
death, hurries through the final sequences with an evident 
wish not to be asked for too much explanation ; but the 
separate incidents are handled with a hard, terse energy 
and very well acted by a mainly unfamiliar cast. Miss Julie 
Haydon, who as the heroine gives the ghostly Mallare her 
releasing sympathy at last, does not always suggest an 
innocent poetess from the country, but she is a vivid and 
appealing figure who will certainly be heard of again. Mr. 
Coward, however, is chiefly responsible for the film’s success 
in holding its audience, for he easily dominates every scene 
in which he appears. His lean, intelligent face photographs 
perfectly, and his manner has exactly that air of forcible 
restraint which film acting needs. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Coward, if he chose, could quickly make another fortune 
as a screen star in the very front rank. 


“Roberta.” At the Tivoli 

As may be expected when Mr. Fred Astaire and Miss Ginger 
Rogers appear in leading parts, the mainspring of Roberta 
is its dancing, and dancing which is not only wonderfully 
skilful but graceful and expressive. The story is about the 
efforts of a band leader and a star footballer to run a Paris 
dress shop in the intervals of their difficult love affairs. It is 
not a strong story, but good enough by musical comedy 
standards, and the dialogue is often unusually neat and enter- 
taining. Roberta, like most films of its type, is uneven, with 
moments of dullness and patches of sentimentality, but it is 
a creditable attempt to get away from lavish staging and 
massed chorus numbers and to rely on a more intimate exercise 
of individual talent. 


CHARLES DAvy. 
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Art 


From Royalty to Savage 

win the help of photographs of tombs and manuscripts to 
supplement the paintings Messrs. Agnew have contrived to 
collect portraits of all the kings and nearly all the queens of 
England since the Conquest. Their exhibition is mainly of 
historical interest, but it is also remarkable for the number 
of portraits in it that are good works of art. By far the best 
of these is the Nicholas Hilliard of Queen Elizabeth, which 
ills its rival No. 44, by making it seem doubtful whether the 
latter represents the Queen at all, it being already obvious 
that it cannot be, as suggested in the catalogue, by Federigo 
quecaro. Of the early portraits that of Richard II is the 
most important, even though it was presumably not painted 
till the sixteenth century. The signed Hans Eworth of 
Queen Mary is a frighteningly realistic rendering and com- 
pares favourably with the better known Moro portraits. 
The Stuarts are well represented by a brilliant van Dyck of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, a pre-English period Lely of 
Charles II much admired by Pepys, and an uncompromising 
candlelight Schaleken of William IIT. 

Today Christie’s will sell the collection of the late 
Mr. S. B. Joel, consisting mainly of eighteenth-century 
English paintings, dominated in quality by Gainsborough, and 
in quantity by Morland and Romney, by the latter of whom 
are no fewer than six portraits of Lady Hamilton. Lady 
Hamilton also supplies the chief associative interest in some of 
the finest specimens at the exhibition of furniture in the 
galleries of Messrs. Harris in St. James’ Street, which includes 
three painted side tables presented to her by Nelson. 

The North Court at the Victoria and Albert Museum is at 
present devoted to an exhibition of English Pottery and 
Porcelain from mediaeval times up to the present day. The 
exhibition brings out cleariy two qualities about English 
artists ; first, that the less pretentious they are the better their 
production, and, secondly, that they work well when their 
hands are closely tied by practical and technical considera- 
tions. Even in the eighteenth century, when English potters 
were most ambitious, they were successful in the smaller and 
simpler kinds of work. It has always been incomprehensible 
to me that anyone should collect Chelsea figures when they 
could collect Meissen or Nymphenburg—though the very 
simple group of a mother and child in the present exhibition 
has a particular beauty unattained by the continental modellers 
—and at the present day the figures are the least successful 
of all the products of the English workshops, the only pieces 
of merit being the rather light-hearted creations of the 
Burslem school of art. On the other hand, English potters 
have produced a continuous stream of good work in the way 
of unpretentious dishes and jugs, beginning with the late 
seventeenth-century Bristol and Lambeth dishes with their big 
and brightly coloured patterns, carried on through the 
eighteenth century in the Staffordshire ware, and ending with 
the Wedgwood factory, which shows by its modern productions 
that the tradition is still active today. In the front hall of 
the Museum are to be seen specimens from the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection of Chinese Porcelain and other far eastern objects. 
Another part of the collection is on view in the British Museum, 
the purpose of both exhibitions being to persuade visitors to 
contribute towards the very large sum which is being paid for 
the acquisition of the whole collection for the two museums. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club is holding an exhibition 
rather outside its usual range and illustrating all kinds of 
savage arts. From the artistic rather than the ethnographical 
point of view the fact which emerges from this exhibition is 
that on the whole the only savage works which keep up the 
intensity of their appeal on close acquaintance are those 
which show a high level of technical efficiency. Many of 
these idols jolt the spectator at first sight into a considerable 
excitement, but that excitement is liable to fade if it is not 
sustained by the perfection of expression which fixes one’s 
admiration on such things as the best cups from the Congo 
(97), the West African painted mask (17), the Benin ivory 
mask (110), or the two astonishingly realistic masks (76 and 
78) from the Queen Charlotte Islands. The possibility of a 
successful mixture of European influence with native art is 
vividiy shown in the curious seventeenth-century Benin 
bronze figures representing Portuguese soldiers. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Christliche Devisenliebe 
[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten]} 


In Berlin fanden innerhalb einer Woche zwei Prozesse statt, 
die sogar in unserer ungewohnlichen Zeit etwas ganz ausser- 
ordentliches darstellen. Im Verlaufe einer grossen Aktion 
gegen Kloster, die Devisen schmuggelten, wurden erstmalig 
einige katholische Ordensschwestern zu langjihrigen Zucht- 
hausstrafen verurteilt. 

Der erste Prozess fand gegen Schwester Wernera statt. 
So heisst mit ihrem Gottes-Namen die Provinzial-Sekretiirin 
des Ordens der Vinzentinerinnen, Friulein Katharina Wieden- 
dérfer. Diese Dame hat in den letzten Jahren eine Viertel- 
million Reichsmark an eine Ordensschwester in Belgien 
gezahlt, die wiederum das Geld nach Holland weiter verschob. 
Mit diesem Gelde wurden dann in Holland Amortisations-und 
Obligations-Geschifte vorgenommen. Schwester Wernera 
erklart sich fiir schuldig und verurteilt ihre Handlungsweise. 
Aus der Korrespondenz ist ein Brief kesonders wichtig. Er 
beginnt mit den Worten ‘* Die Gnade Gottes sei mit uns,” gibt 
dann genaue Anweisungen, wie das Geld iiber die Grenze zu 
schmuggeln ist und schliesst dann mit den Worten: ‘ Beten 
wir, dass in unserem Vaterlande sich alles so regelt, wie es 
fiir die Sache Gottes am besten ist.” 

Der Staatsanwalt, der die Sache des Staates vertrat, nannte 
hierbei die Verbindung des Namen Gottes mit einem Schieber- 
geschift tibelster Art eine Gotteslisterung. Aus der Rede 
ging noch weiter hervor, dass das Devisengesetz nicht von dem 
Katholiken Hitler, sondern von dessen Vorgingern, den 
Katholiken Briining und Wirth bereits 1931 erlassen wurde. 
Daher kénne die Angeklagte diese Gesetze nicht unmoralisch 
nennen. Nicht die katholische Kirche sitze auf der Anklage- 
bank, sondern nur eine Nonne, die ihre Kleidung zu Schie- 
bungszwecken missbraucht habe. Das Kloster sei fiir die 
Angeklagte ihre engere Familie. Wenn es dem Kloster gut 
gehe, gehe es auch der Angeklagten gut. Daher kénne als 
Sihne nur eine empfindliche Zuchthausstrafe in Frage kommen. 
Die angeklagte Vinzentiner-Nonne Schwester Werner a 
wurde aber nicht wegen dieses Verbrechens, sondern wegen 
Devisenverbrechens zu fiinf Jahren Zuchthaus und zu einer 
Geldstrafe von 140.000 Mark verurteilt. Ausserdem werden 
weitere 250.000 Mark eingezogen, fiir welche die Charitative 
Vereinigung-Gesellschaft in K6In haftet. 

In dem zweiten Nonnen-Prozess waren angeklagt die 56 
jahrige Maria Menke, genannt Schwester Neophyta und 
die 57 jahrige Gertrud Dohm, Schwester Englatia geheissen. 
Erstere war die Generaloberin des Augustiner-Klosters in 
K6ln, letztere die Generalschaffnerin desselben Ordens. 
Schwester Neophyta hatte etwa fiinfzig Schwestern mit 
Devisen nach dem belgischen Kloster St. Vieth geschickt. 
Von dort wurden die verschiedenen Geldgeschifte der 
Augustinerinnen vorgenommen. Die Oberin hatte sich tiber 
die geschmuggelten Geldsummen niemals Notierungen 
gemacht. Das Vermégen bestand hauptsichlich in Summen, 
die von den Ordensschwestern beim Eintritt in das Kloster 
diesem als * Mitgift ’.zu> Verfiigung gestellt waren. 

Der Staatsanwalt e:klirte, dass das Devisennotrecht eine 
Folge des Versailler Diktats sei, durch das. Deutschland 
ausgepliindert worden wire. Deutschland befinde sich im 
Zustand einer belagerten Festung. Solange der Wirtschafts- 
friede in Europa nicht hergestellt sei, waren Devisenver- 
brechen genau so schwer wie Landesverrat zu bestrafen. 

Hierauf wurde Fraulein Menke zu fiinf Jahren Zuchthaus und 
Fraulein Dohm zu zehn Monaten Gefiingnis, ausserdem beide 
zu hohen Geldstrafen verurteilt. Schwester Menke brach 
sowohl bei dem Antrag des Staatsanwaltes wie bei der Ver- 
kiindigung des Urteils laut aufschluchzend auf der Anklage- 
bank zusammen. 

Diese Prozesse, denen noch weitere folgen werden, beleuchten 
blitzartig die heutige Situation in Deutschland. Die Religion 
des Wortes ‘*‘ Gebet Gott was Gottes und dem Staat was des 
Staates ist’? und die Religion eines Staates, der Devisen- 
spekulationen monopolisiert, prallen hart gegeneinander. 
Die Opfer sind ein paar Frauen, denen durch den Zusammen- 
bruch auch die Fundamente ihres Klosterlebens ins Wanken 
gerieten. Vielleicht nehmen sie als einzigen Trost in die Nacht 
ihres Zuchthausdaseins jene tiefen und hohen Worte mit, die 
ihr Fithrer vor 2000 Jahren ausgesprochen hatte : 

** Richtet nicht, damit Ihr nicht gerichtet werdet !” 

F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Penalties of the Frost 

Until the summer is over, gardeners, and indeed farmers 
and game preservers, will continue to find lamentable results 
of the worst May frost within memory. The one compensation 
will be its effect on prices. A bumper crop of certain fruits, 
especially plums, brings not gain but loss to the producer. 
He cannot very well let his crop fall to the ground ; and, in 
spite of the newer arts of tinning and bottling, he cannot 
find a remunerative market for his excess. The frost has 
reduced a bumper crop of plums—in some counties at any 
rate—to a moderate or rather thin crop. I went very 
inquisitively over one fruit and vegetable garden in East 
Anglia, and the contrasts were strange. The crop of pears 
promises to be very large. Though a few of the cordon 
trees were decimated, most were untouched and the number 
of set fruits most cheering. Gooseberries next door to the 
pears were harder hit. If you shook a bush there was a 
heavy and immediate shower of brown and flace!d fruit ; 
but other bushes and cordons (for gooseberries too were 
grown in this way) were yielding a very early and a very 
considerable harvest. Strawberries were much more than 
decimated. A working man of the neighbourhood had 
invested every penny he had in a new strawberry garden 
and hoped to live on the proceeds. His plants are unlikely 
to yield him a single week’s wages. As to market gardeners, 
it is already difficult in country places to buy any green 
stuff whatever, other than spring cabbage and lettuce, at 
a moderate price. Among trees and bushes much the worst 
sufferers were the wainuts. On some every single leaf was 
crumpled to dust and it looks as if the whole tree might 
be killed. Ashes were hardly in better case. 

* * * * 

Ground Nests 

Birds on the whole suffered rather less than one feared ; 
but very melancholy accounts come from some of the grouse 
moors exposed to the north east. This hostile wind (so 
loudly praised, one hopes truthfully, by Charles Kingsley) 
has enjoyed a continuous run as long as any in the records, 
and it blew strongly on the night of the worst frost. Many 
clutches perished. In one Scottish garden three clutches of 
young robins perished ; but in England small birds did not 
suffer at all, if I may judge from the nests of larks (and of the 
sandpiper) within my own experience. On the subject of 
the partridge a real if small discovery has been made at the 
very ingenious partridge farm organized by the I.C.I. The 
partridge is apt to lay more eggs than she ought; and as 
many as 17 young may be hatched, thanks to the aid given 
by the cock bird. Such a family is too large and a percentage 
of the chicks become weaklings, develop maladies and perish. 
It is now decided that a dozen is the limit. The parents 
cannot bring up more ; and all keepers are advised to remove 
all the excess over a dozen and make separate clutches out 
of them. By this means healthier birds and more of them 


may easily be bred. 
: * * * 


Few Swallows 

Is is because of the frost that the swallows are said to 
be fled? Some came to us, of course, much earlier than 
the date of the frost, but the bigger immigrations are usually 
the latest. The ‘single spies’? of April were early and 
fairly numerous; but the battalions have not followed, 
though house martins are common enough. It is a good 
year for most migrants. Willow wrens, wood wrens, black- 
saps and nightingales have all been singing divinely, and 
are nesting successfully. The turtle dove, which is among 
the latest of all our immigrants, is not yet as common 
as it has been of late years. Of rarities, the golden oriole, 
whose short fluty song is as unmistakable as the cuckoo’s, 
has been recorded on the south coast. It ought, so to say, 
to be with us every year. In Northern France during the 
War I found the bird so common that its song, like that 
of Calverley’s egotist, almost ‘‘ became a bore.” The bird 
has a rapid and very strong flight. 

* * * * 

The Happy Gardener 

The scheme of opening the gardens of big country houses 
to the public on a select day or two in the summer has given 
great pleasure and earned a fair sum of money for charity, 


se 
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One of those who thus invited the public was Lord Hunsdop 
who died last week. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, The 
number of those who will feel the loss is immense and 4 
great many countrymen will ke of the company, The 
obituary notices of him recorded his talents in finance and 
commerce. They said nothing of his love of a garden and 
of the country. His brother, Vicary Gibbs, was Perhaps 
the greatest gardener of shrubs, and indeed of Vegetables 
in Europe. He grew things for love of their rarity, Leal 
Hunsdon grew them solely for love of their beauty ; anq 
would grow nothing that was not “a good docr.” Ip jig 
later years the various tints, especially of green, along the 
pleasant vistas of his garden gave him an_ incomparable 
an enviable pleasure. It was a liberal education to taste 
the pleasure of the garden in his company. And he Was 
singularly observant of the phenomena of the country, suc) 
as the vagaries of the birds and the eccentricities of the 
weather, as well as of local custom, such as the treatment of 
Lammas Land. He was a great countryman, 


* * * * 
Wild Lupins 

An American, who is a fond gardener, once expressed 
astonishment to me that English people were content to 
plant lupins on their borders. The flower is a wild weed in 
some parts of the American continent. In company with the 
delphinium that it precedes in date of flowerings it is perhaps 
the most popular of all so-called perennials ; and the reason 
lies in the immense range of colour that florists, chiefly 
English florists, have bred into it. The shades of mauve and 
salmon pink in some of the named sorts (such as Daylight) 
are irreplaceable. It is certainly much the best plan, as 
Miss Rohde has recently recommended, to grow some of these 
from the pure seed only procurable from the best firms; 
but it is an amusing plant to grow from chance seeds, which 
germinate freely and may give the oddest results. Personally 
a tree lupin at this moment gives me more pleasure than any 
other flower, chiefly because it scents the whole garden, 
playing the part of the fields of beans which today make even 
the plainest roads a pleasure to the motorist. 

* * * * 


Landscape Gardening 

The Chelsea flower show, which has several autumn but 
no spring rivals, proved a triumph for the landscape gardeners. 
The rock garden was not a flower garden at all, but a landscape. 
As someone said when Darlington Hall won the same cham- 
pionship last summer, ** why bother to have any flowers?” 
The championship for rhododendrons and their tribe went to 
Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. Like others of hisname—witness the 
museum at Tring—he is a scientific specialist, if you like, a 
collector ; but his own garden in the New Forest, whatever 
rarities it may contain, is chiefly glorious for the breadth and 
charm of the landscape effects, for the scenic use of water and 
shadow and contour. The hedges make even the hard tennis 
courts—those often repellent rectangles—at least not un- 
lovely. All sorts of rare exotic trees and bushes consort s0 
well with that lovely and typical English scene that they 
might be native. In the days of Evelyn England led the world 
in landscape gardening ; and the inherited art is most per- 
suasively illustrated in some of our parks, above all in 
Battersea. The torch has been handed on to most worthy 
successors. 

* * * * 

A Phenologist’s Prophecy 

‘Those ingenious persons who label themselves as phenologists, 
because they study the dates and correlations of appearances, 
may like to take cognizance of a certain West Countryman’s 
annual prophecy. He is a great observer of all country 
events, and incidentally an ardent fisherman. He avers that 
for a generation or more the mayfly always appears at the 
moment of the flowering of a particular rhododendron 
bush in the garden of his farmhouse. Incidentally, one of 
the newer species (Clementine) is illustrated in colour in 
the latest issue of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, now edited by 
Sir Arthur Hill. What a tribute to botanical zeal this 
classical magazine is! Each slender volume, containing nine 


or ten flowers, is published by Quaritch for the R.H.S. at 
17s. 6d.; and the beauty of the illustrations is alone worth 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPecTATOR.|] 


THE COLD TERROR IN AUSTRIA 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your leading article of May 17th you mention that 
the Austrian Government has been driven to adopt ‘* methods 
of administration less rigorous than the German, but not dis- 
similar in themselves.”” May I corroborate your statement, 
after a recent visit to Austria, and suggest that a little more 
attention should be paid over here to the arbitrary rule of the 
Schuschnigg-Starhemberg dictatorship ? 

That minority of Clericals, Fascists modo ‘italiano, and 
Jews (oh irony !) is admittedly forced into its present uncom- 
fortable position of dependence upon Italy by the criminal 
negligence of the two principal Great Powers, France and 
Great Britain, which are equally responsible for the settlement 
of 1919 and for the continued exasperating (to Austrians) veto 
onany form of union with Germany. But that does not excuse 
the acts of brutality and personal spite which are being com- 
mitted by Government agents and in the name of the Austrian 
“totalitarian” dispensation. 

The most glaring case, of course, is that of Dr. Anton 
Rintelen, condemned by the special military court in March 
to lifelong imprisonment, and now undergoing the rigours of 
convict life—although the evidence in the trial, even with the 
“ providential ” testimony of Ripoldi, the Italian valet, 
showed Dr. Rintelen, whatever his political opinions, to have 
had no connexion with the band of Nazi desperates who staged 
the puisch of July, 1934. 

For the past two years there has indeed been going on, 
alongside the suppression of socialist activity which we have 
heard about, a cold terror for all who fail to conceal, or are 
suspected of, German sympathies. They are conveniently 
labelled Nazis, and as such treated as ‘* enemies of the State ’’— 
although some of them are no more devotees of the strange 
customs and habits associated with National Socialism than 
Chancellor Schuschnigg himself. 

I know a case of a lawyer in one of the principal towns who 
recently gave the sum of thirty schillings to a schoolmaster 
deprived of his livelihood because of National Socialist activi- 
ties, and for this act of generosity he was arrested and put in 
prison for six weeks, the result of which was that he lost his 
professional position, and five other persons in his employ 
were on the street. When he was released he sought to appeal 
against this treatment, but was told that there was no appeal 
against governmental measures of this kind. Another case is 
that of a woman, known to be liberal in her assistance with 
money and in other ways to Nazi victims, with the result that 
on several occasions recently she has been called upon peremp- 
torily by the Government to supply funds for the board and 
lodging of Nazis and others in the Austrian equivalent of the 
concentration camps ! 

One of the worst elements of this situation is, of course, 
the informing—the rate of pay for informers being a minimum 
of twenty schillings in some districts—so that no one trusts 
his neighbour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Horsratnt Carrer. 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W. 1. 


THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. William Borthwick claims to 
be a farmer, but his reasoning seems to be based on joint- 
stock company investment and returns in the form of 
dividends, Surely, as a farmer, Mr. Borthwick must realize 
the gain accruing to the country from the land being highly 
cultivated with a crop that requires heavy manuring and after 
harvesting leaves it in a better state for the following crop ? 
Again, he entirely ignores the benefit to the nation following 
from the direct employment of 30,000 men on the land and 
10,000 men in the sugar factories as well as the 45,000 men 
in the ancillary industries. ‘The profit accruing to the farmer 
may be described as a ** crumb,” but it is this crumb which 
has made it worth while for him to cultivate the sugar beet 


crop and so bring into being all this additional employment. 
Surely it is an argument in favour of this particular form of 
State assistance to agriculture that it has provided so much 
employment without unduly enriching a particular class ? 
Mr. Borthwick seems impressed with the figure of 
£53,000,000 spread over eleven years, but what would have 
been the cost to the State of keeping from 20,000 to 40,000 
men on the dole (leaving out of account for the moment 
unemployment in the ancillary industries) during the same 
period ? Estimating the extra agricultural labour employed 
at 10 men per 100 acres, it could not have been less than 
£25,000,000. In addition, a very large proportion of those 
engaged in the ancillary trades would have swelled the ranks 
of the unemployed, say, at the cost of another £10,000,000. 
If the home sugar beet industry had not been in existence 
the retail price of sugar would certainly not be at its present 
low figure of 2}d. per Ib.—it was 53d. per Ib. prior to the 
subsidy. A rise of 1d. per Ib. in the price of sugar would 
cost consumers £20,000,000 per annum, so taking these items 
alone the balance sheet justifies the State assistance even 
when the high rate of the early years of the subsidy is taken 
into account. With the present low rate of assistance required 
to keep the industry in being, the State balance-sheet would 
be overwhelmingly in favour of the continued assistance.— 
I am, yours, &c., CRANWORTH. 
Grandisburgh Hall, Suffolk. 


[To the Editor of Tue SPecrator.] 


Sir,—Mr. Edgar Barnes-Austin, in quoting figures of the 
cost of production of cane and beet sugars, ignores the very 
important comment of Mr. Cyril Lloyd, in his Minority 
Report, on this matter. In fairness, I would ask you to allow 
me to quote it : 


“The same witness emphasized that the quantity of sugar 
which could be produced at those figures was strictly limited ; 
that many factories in Cuba cannot produce, under reasonable 
conditions, at less than £10 per ton and his evidence agreed with 
that of other witnesses in showing that the British West Indies 
could not reasonably deliver sugar to the United Kingdom at a 
price much below £12 per ton. ... It was emphasized before 
us that the low costs in some countries were mainly due to grossly 
inferior labour conditions.” 

(Cmd. 4871, p. 104.) 

The suggestion that British shipping has suffered a loss 
through the subsidy is hardly borne out by the facts given 
on pp. 5-6 of the Greene Report. ‘The following figures may 
be quoted : 


AVERAGE GROSS 
ImMpoRTS OF SUGAR 
PER ANNUM. 

32,480,000 cwts. 
41,070,000 ewts. 


Exports AND 
RE-EXPORTS 
oF REFINED SUGAR. 
1920-24 1923 52,300 tons 
1929-30 1933 339,300 tons 
It can hardly be claimed that British shipping has lost 
any revenue from the sugar trade since the introduction of 
the subsidy in 1924. One might, of course, add the 35,000,000 
tons of traffic which have been carried by the internal transport 
industry as a result of the establishment of the Beet Sugar 
Industry.—Yours, &c., J. Srewarr Cook. 
The School House, Sproughton, Suffolk. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
S1r,—Mr. Stewart Cook is too suspicious. If he will refer to 
the House of Commons’ report of May 9th, he will find that 
the Minister of Agriculture estimates the cost for this year’s 
crop at £5,766,308, and that if this be added to the official 
figures for the earlier years, the total cost to the taxpayers is 
slightly in excess of the round figure of £53,000,000. 

The statement of your other correspondent, Mr. Stanley O. 
Ratcliff, that the sugar growers of Java, the cheapest pro- 
ducers, are facing bankruptcy, surely accentuates the wisdom 
of the Majority Report in recommending that England, whose 
costs of production are the highest, should cut her losses 
promptly.—Yours truly, Wma. Bortuwick. 

14 Wilton Crescent, S.W.1, 
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A EUROPEAN AIR SERVICE 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. |] 


Srtr,—I am grateful to Squadron-Leader P. R. Burchall for his 
appreciation, in your issue of May 10th, of my monograph on 
a European Air Service. May I comment briefly on a few 
points which he raises ? 

““. .. no section of the community (in every country) is so 
intensely national in its character and outlook as the flying 
fraternity ...” 

Opinions appear to differ very widely. I have heard from 
more than one quarter that the flying fraternity are most 
international in outlook, and even now form in some true 
sense ‘“‘a comradeship of youth across the frontiers.” It 
would be strange if it were not so, among civil aviators. And 
surely the many stories we hear of the chivalry of the Air 
during the War are an earnest of the international com- 
radeship of the air on which our hopes for a guardianship of 
peace must be based. 

. the question of commercial aviation . . . the whole of 
it would suffer. International competition has brought it to its 
present state, and it needs continued competition... ” 

As against this opinion, I quote the leading article of 
Airways and Airports, February, 1934 : 

“The European airway system is economically a mournful 
spectacle. It is because it is such a mournful spectacle that pro- 
posals for an internationalization of civil aviation, which are ethical 
in their real motives, can also be defended on business grounds...” 

The principal competition to be encouraged, as I see it, 
is competition between inventors. As things are at present, 
does not the purchaser of a patent, rather than the inventor, 
pocket substantial profits? Under a European system of 
air transport, valuable cash prizes offered to inventors of all 
nations for specific improvements would provide the necessary 
stimulus. Tor the development of night flying, it is European 
co-operation, not international competition, which is needed. 

In conclusion, may I say that the obstacles to a European 
Air Service presented by such problems as an amicable arrange- 
ment with Russia, the air defence of European dependencies, 
and retention of Naval Air Forces, have not been overlooked 
in my monograph; although much fuller discussion would 
manifestly be needed before a decision could be taken on the 
best way of dealing with these. And, referring to Squadron- 
Leader Burchall’s last paragraph, I am sure he will admit that 
there is no hope for any plan for the establishment of inter- 
national law and order which is not based on the ‘* hypotheses 
of ... mutual honesty and _ goodwill.’ The Covenant 
itself is so based. As for ‘ desirability,” it is for the peoples 
of Europe to decide whether they wish to retain twenty-five 
supreme sovereignties within a volume of air which can be 
traversed in any direction in a few hours, or to set up an air 
police guardianship of Europe which shall deny to national 
sovereignty the power of successful invasion of a neighbour.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, R. N. Lawson. 

Hillside, Northam, N. Devon. 


THE INCREASE IN THE AIR FORCE 
[To the Editor of Tux Serecrator.] 
S1r,—Seldom hitherto have I found myself in agreement with 
Major Attlee and never with Sir Stafford Cripps. But, judging 
from the brief epitome in The Times of their speeches in the 
House on the proposed increase in the Air Force, I feel that 
they hit the right nail on the head when holding that a 
* pooling of forces through the League was the only true 
enswer to the admitted menace of a powerful and suspected 
non-League power, and that if collective security was a 
reality we could rely on the air forces of other countries, 
znd, therefore, if the joint air forces were compared with the 
force of a potential aggressor we had no need to have an 
expanded air force of our own. Expansion could be no defence, 
since there was no defence against air attack. The Opposition 
was being asked to sign a blank cheque to achieve a futile 
parity.” Surely our policy, as the nation that wields the 
greatest moral power in the League and the world, should 
be merely to keep our ermaments up to the minimum required 
to enable us to fulfil our obligations of collective action 
under the League of Nations, and to trust for our national 
defence to the League. To choose the moment when Hitler 


has held out an obvious olive branch to announce our intended 





a 





tremendous increase in our Air Force, seems as gross 
psychological error as any for which we have so constantly 
and rightly blamed Germany. Would it not have been wea 
to announce that in view of Hitler’s speech we had decide 
to stay our hand for the present and postpone the increase of 
our forces in the hopes of getting the leading nations once 
more to come to some mutual agreement about total or partia) 
disarmament ? The Government’s action seems one of the 
severest stabs in the back the League of Nations has received 
from its friends. Such action, if persisted in, must inevitabl 
drive many supporters of the League like myself, though 
confirmed anti-Socialists, to abstain from voting for the 
National Government at the next election.—Yours faithfully 
Oxford. HERBERT Keay, 


THE GERMAN CAULDRON 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 


Srr,—As one who has spent ten of the post-War years in 
Germany, and has many friends there as well as in France, 
I should like to endorse what Mr. Powys Greenwood says in 
his last two articles. The time has come when the new 
situation that has arisen in Europe must be faced squarely, 
Whatever its merits or demerits (and it was by no means ql) 
bad) the fact remains that Versailles was a dictated peace, 
It was a foregone conclusion that Germany would challenge 
it, as soon as she was in a position to do so. It would seem 
that there are only three ways in which peace can be main- 
tained for any length of time among a number of independent 
sovereign States in a closely settled area like the Continent 
of Europe. The first is the time-honoured method of the 
Balance of Power ; the second depends on the maintenance 
of an overwhelming superiority of force by some one Power 
or group of Powers ; the third consists in some kind of mutual 
arrangement for Collective Security. 

In fact, it is the second method that we have to thank 
for such peace as we have enjoyed since 1919. The situation 
has been kept stable by the preponderant military power of 
France and her allies. The events of the last few years have 
brought Germany within measurable distance of being able 
to challenge this position. Hitler’s recent speech appears to 
offer an opportunity of getting round a table and discussing 
the whole situation with a view to thrashing out a negotiated 
peace to take the place of the dictated one of 1919. Some such 
proceeding would seem to be an essential preliminary to the 
establishment of any form of Collective Security that is to 
be more than a pious fiction.— Yours truly, 

B. T. REYNOLDS. 

Naval and Military Club, 94 Piccadilly, S.W.1. 


THE HOMEWORK PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tne SpecTatToR.] 


Srr,—As a pupil of his predecessor, Dr. Hillard, I read Mr, 
Bell’s article on ** The Homework Problem ” with particular 
interest. He does not specify the exact amount of time 
that he considers could be usefully spent in homework. 
**One hour or more” is his most definite statement. 

During the four years I spent in the Classical Eighths at 
St. Paul's, three-four hours homework a night was usual. 
Apart from meals, we had to work all evening to get the 
preparation completed. Often, when I went to bed at mid- 
night, I had not finished and had to get up early the next 
morning for an hour’s extra work. We were driven harder 
on the classical side than any other. Judged by academic 
results, the method was successful. Of the thirty-three 
scholarships and exhibitions gained at Oxford and Cambridge 
my last year, more than half were in Classics. 

I find two objections to this method of intensive study: 
firstly, that our minds lost flexibility and the power to 
co-ordinate different branches of knowledge. We felt dull 
next the Historians, who worked less than we did but had 
wider fields of knowledge. And secondly, what is more 
important, the will to work, so strongly urged to gain a 
scholarship, relaxed at the University, free from the drive 
of masters, and in some cases, completely disintegrated. Our 
wills were over-ridden and not all could stay the course. 
The energy that should have increased during the University 
period was all exhausted in the effort to gain the emolument 
that made a University training possible. 
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m the tone of Mr. Bell’s article, it sounds as if he has 
some of the pressure of this system. This may explain 
he decrease of Classical Scholarships won by Paulines in 
a at years. It seems the inevitable result of a university 
a aean: sebsieb demands from the recipients of emoluments 
‘ knowledge the attainment of which incapacitates its 
; sessor for the full use of the opportunities he is then 
offered. What is encouraging and significant is that, though 
the number of Classical Scholarships (under Mr. Bell's régime) 
has fallen, the number of History Scholarships has corre- 
spondingly increased.—Yours, &c., 

Haywards Heath. Artruur CAaLDER-MARSHALL. 


Fro 
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“FAREWELL TO FIFTH AVENUE” 
[To the Editor of Tur. Specraror.| 

Sin,—It appears that in saying of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Junior’s Farewell To Fifth Avenue, that * the English critics 
have gaily ridiculed Mr. Vanderbilt's earnest exposé of . . . 
the American social register,” I made a simple, but as it 
happened, crucial mis-statement of fact. And I am pleased 
to accept Mr. Victor Gollancz’s suggestion that I am, not 
to put too fine a point on it, a liar. To the readers of The 
Spectator, then, and to Mr. Gollancz and his firm, whose 
judgement is presumably slighted, prompt apologies. 

The courtesy and directness of Mr. Gollancz’s protest 
make it clear that he is not out to score points but is anxious 
that the English reception of the book should be fairly stated. 
He must believe that I too am similarly disinterested, similarly 
anxious that the English reception of the book should be 
fairly interpreted. The English reviews I had seen of Mr. 
Vanderbilt Junior's book were more popular than the collection 
Mr. Gollancz cites. I attacked their irony because I believed 
that irony was an adult but inappropriate weapon to use 
against Mr. Vanderbilt. 

It now appears that The Times, the Manchester Guardian, 
the New Statesman, the Yorkshire Post and the Observer 
could not rise to that mature sarcasm, a revelation for 
which the readers of The Spectator, and myself especially, 
must be painfully grateful. For if the common consent in 
literate England has been that Mr. Vanderbilt’s book ** throws 
light on the conditions confronting Mr. Roosevelt,” and is 
“one of the most brilliantly written of recent memoirs,” 
it is my eager duty to insist again that to American reviewers 
Mr. Vanderbilt Junior ** has the right instincts and no brains 
or vice-versa”? ; that ‘‘ to non-Vanderbilts it will seem either 
shocking or pathetic or both ” ; that Vanity Fair has given his 
book a belated bouquet as ** Greatest Stuff and Nonsense ”’ of 
the passing season. It should now become my added duty to 
jllumine this discrepancy, but unfortunately this is a letter, 
not an issue of The Spectator. Either the English reviewers 
are woefully ignorant of fact and of American social climate, 
or the American reviewers have no judgement. I prefer to 
cast my vote with the readers who live in that climate and 
who read a hundred books about ‘* conditions confronting 
Mr. Roosevelt’? for every one that the English reviewer is 
called upon to read by the momentary whimsy of English 
publication, I do not doubt that in our country a similar 
personal repudiation of caste might be interesting as social 
history ; in America the revolutionary promise of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s book has all the wistfulness of its title, has been agreed 
to be “ worthless either as information or personal history.”’ 
To “the English critics,’ therefore, who find this book 
“invaluable” and “ brilliantly written,’ I cannot respect- 
fully offer apologies, but commiseration. And before a 
reviewer whose current reading leads him to find in this 
work “the most vivid account of the United States in its 
hour of trial that has yet been published,” I can only fall 
back in appalled respect.—Yours faithfully, 

ALISTAIR COOKE, 
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A MISQUOTATION 
[To the Editor of Tum Specrator.] 
Sir,—The praise you accorded Mr. Baldwin for the peroration 
of his speech of May 22nd, was somewhat spoilt by the fact 
that your Parliamentary correspondent quoted his words 
inaccurately. In his paragraph, in reference to the problems 
that now confront statesmanship he quotes him as using 





the phrase “two thousand years after the birth of Christ.” 
In The Times report the words are ‘* two thousand years after 
our Lord was crucified.” Anyone might have used the 
former phrase : only a Christian would have said ** our Lord.” 
Mr. Baldwin should be allowed the credit of having used the 
term of intimate discipleship and of having seen that it was not 
out of place to say “our Lord’ in the British House of 
Commons.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. H. DUNKLEY. 
The Rectory, S. Paul's Cray, Kent. 


THE CZECH PARTIES 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.| 
Sir,—In No. 5578 of Friday, May 24th, 1935, of your appre- 
ciated paper you have an article: News of the Weck,.The 
Czech Elections. You spoke of Konrad Henlein’s party: 
“the ... party, known technically for electoral purposes 
as the South German party.” Obviously this must be a 
completely misleading translation. The name of this party 
is derived from ** Sudetendeutschland,” viz., the Deutschland 
of the Sudeten. This is the name of the mountains where 
most of those people are living. 

The South German party cannot be found in whole Czecho- 
slovakia. There is no ‘* Sueddeutsche Partei,” as it must 
be translated from south German party. I hope you will 
not be angry that I write this letter, but I had the impression 
that there must have taken place a change by mistake between 
the words: Sudetendeutsch and Sueddeutsch, and you 
have translated not sudeten, but siiddeutsch with southern 
German.—lI remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

ANDREAS DAMMANN. 

[We are grateful for the correction. Our note was based 
on the lists given in a daily paper that is usually particularly 
reliable in such matters.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


PROFESSOR C. H. TURNER 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectraror.] 
Sir,—Janus, in your issue of May 17th, 1935, with reference 
to the lamented death of Professor F. C. Burkitt of Cambridge, 
expressed the belief (though he invited contradiction) that 
Dr. Burkitt was the only layman who has ever, so far, occupied 
a chair of Divinity. I expected the contradiction to come from 
a more influentizl pen than mine ; but, since this has not been 
so, may I mention the late Dr. C. H. Turner, a very distin- 
guished lay Divinity Professor of Oxford, who died—I speak 
offhand—about 1932 ?—Yours, &c., J. G. Howe. 
18 Vale Square, Ramsgate. 


BUCKET SHOPS AND THE POST OFFICE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Some time since the Attorney-General considered it 
advisable personally to warn the public, through the B.B.C., 
against the activities of ** Bucket Shops.” A few days ago I 
was surprised to receive a circular from, quite obviously, one 
of these firms, with a Business Reply Paid envelope enclosed. 

It seems most extraordinary that firms should be given 
special facilities for carrying on their work by a Government 
Department, while a high legal official is broadcasting warnings 
against dealing with them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Trinco, Durrington, Worthing. R. A. B. ADAms. 


[But for the Post Office to withdraw its services at will 
would involve a discrimination which it is in no way qualified 
to exercise.—Ep. The Spectator.| 





A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTAToR.] 
Sir,—Upon reading through my article on Marshal Pilsudski 
which appeared in The Spectator of May 18th I regret 
to notice that I made a slip of the pen. The Exhibition, at 
the opening of which on December 16th, 1922, President 
Narutowiez was shot, was of course held in the Warsaw art 
gallery ** Zacheta ”’ and not in the British Legation. At the 
very moment when the shot was fired, the British Minister 
in Warsaw, Sir William Max-Muller, was standing at the 
side of the President.—Yours faithfully, H. Huyn, 
23 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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Tne psychology of the martyr is surely a very curious and Margaret when she tried to get him to yield. It is ag if he an in 
morbid thing. Two main elements seem to be essential to it were afraid of yielding his own self-will : “‘ Too late, Margaret the 
in conjunction ; and in these days of psychological analysis I beseech our Lord, that if ever I make such a change, it may perfu 
they are not difficult to identify. There is first a deep-rooted be too late indeed. For well I wot the change cannot be good dealt 
spiritual (or intellectual) pride amounting to an invincible for my soul.” He was a good deal too certain what was good Briti 
obstinacy, and second a positive desire for pain; the latter is for his soul; it sounds more like self-will when he says, in'w 
in the end satisfied by the consequences brought on by the ‘“ There is no man living of whom, while he liveth, I may main 
former. Both elements were present in a very marked degree make myself sure.” He fell back, of course, as they all do, is an 
in Sir Thomas More. It is not to be wondered at that so pro- upon his certainty with regard to the next world—a wea Th 
minent and controversial a figure as he, taking so leading a__ position where the facts do not warrant such certainty, At with 
stand on all the hazardous issues of the Reformation at its his trial, he reminded the Commissioners that St. Paul haj disag 
most critical phase, should have ended in martyrdom; the been present and consenting unto the death of St. Stephen, — _ natic 
wonder is that his canonization should have been so long ‘and yet be they now both twain holy saints in Heaven, ani} an it 
postponed. For surely no Englishman, with the possible — shall continue there friends for ever, so I verily trust that Man: 
exception of St. Thomas 4 Becket, has more eminently pos- though your Lordships have now here in earth been judges to syste 
sessed the qualities necessary for a saint. my condemnation, we may yet hereafter in Heaven menily perh 
From very early the ascetic impulse was developed in him: all meet together, to our everlasting salvation.” It is beautiful depe 
when a young man in London studying law, he lived for many it is touching; but it is not common sense to stake so much wher 
months according to the Carthusian rule, and, by dint of a hair- upon a hypothesis. mem 
shirt and sleeping on planks with a log for a pillow, he managed And so Dame Alice thought too. In all that brilliant the 1 
to keep awake for nineteen or twenty hours out of the twenty- circle of so much wit and charm that centred upon the hous of tl 
four. We hear more of the hair-shirt and his flagellation from at Chelsea, Dame Alice has always come off rather badly at “en! 
Roper: “ He used also sometimes to punish his body with the hands of historians; it is time that someone saw her com 
whips, the cords knotted, which was known only to my wife, point of view, with some sympathy for her good sense. After dom 
whom for her secrecy above all other he specially trusted, all, was she not right about her brilliant, witty, incompre: as | 
causing her, as need required, to wash the same shirt of hair.” —_ hensible husband ? willi 
i ase " 2 Ww av tht ; ev s ‘ 
An unpleasant Guty, one ‘would ave thought; owever; what the god yor Master More auth se, ‘T martin | 
: e k you, that have been always hitherto taken for so wise a man, will mor 
Later, when shut up in the Tower in the worst of his troubles, now so play the fool to lie here in this close filthy prison, and be only 
he assured her that “ if it had not been for my wife and you — content thus to be shut up amongst mice and rats, when you might Mr. 
that be my children, I would not have failed long ere this to be abroad at your liberty, and with the favour and goodwill both poli 
have closed myself in so straight a room, and straighter too.” pale pba cao 9 poregane drag awl — yea yer igen —_ insig 
When discomforts were heaped upon him, his books and papers Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your books, your gallery, * du 
taken away and even lighting denied him, he said: ‘*Me your garden, your orchard, and all other necessaries so handsome P 
thinketh God maketh me a wanton, and setteth me on His lap #bout you, where you might in the company of me your wife, your thar 
and dandleth me.” Bishop Butler would have regarded it as children and h-apenig-se~ligrecage: ly dae alates t 
: : je mean here still thus fondly to tarry. 00 
all very horrid and perverted—which perhaps it was. How- by 
ever, we understand these things rather better ; we are not so It was after all much the same judgement that Edward part 
surprised by them; we know that there are these tendencies Hall, the chronicler, made, and he was representative of thar 
which recur in human nature. ordinary sensible opinion: ‘‘ I cannot tell whether I should blar 
As for intellectual pride, it was an unmistakable element call him a foolish wise man, or a wise foolish man.” But it the 
in him—a sort of spiritual vanity, all the more interesting was all of no avail: More went on to his magnificent and and 
because on the surface his was a nature so agreeable, humorous, moving end. Nor can we repine at it; for by it a splendid cal 
amenable. Henry can never have expected such an unyielding story was added to the tradition of the English people, and he | 
obstinacy from the charming companion, the whimsical, an addition made to the slender stock of English saints ii wit] 
- diplomatic savant. Professor Chambers owns that up to the Heaven. look 
inclusion of More’s name in the Act of Attainder in February, Professor Chambers has written what, it may be supposed, F for. 
1534, Henry had treated him well and with unexpected = wij] long remain the standard work of ordinary compass 00 con 
patience. More told Chapnys, the Imperial Ambassador, that More. It is a pleasant, sensible and very human book, con 
the matter of the divorce concerned him no less than his life, scholarly and satisfying. Although it is clear that Professot acer 
not only for the sake of the Emperor and his aunt, Katherine, (Chambers has a definite point of view, and loathes Henry VIII he 
bui for the sake of Henry and the kingdom of England. But and all his works, his sympathies are wide and his prejudice are 
who was he to judge the well-being of Henry and his Kingdom usually under control. There are only two large lapses from is 1 
better than the king and his own Government, who were ina this, both dealing with the general historical effects of the wh 
far better position to see all the issues involved, from the Reformation: one is in Chapter II, the section on ‘ Henry’ are 
very centre? Why could he not have submitted his judgement England” ; the other is the whole of the final chapter tha 
as everybody else had—all the nobility, the Commons, and the“ More’s Place in History,” which had been better omitted. * oO 
clergy too—in fact everybody except Bishop Fisher and a for Professor Chambers’ attitude to the Reformation is 4 7 
pack of friars? That was the rock on which More foundered— purely sentimental, religious one, and devoid of real historical pol 
a deep-seated spiritual vanity. Clearly nobody wanted to take judgement. Henry’s reign, for example, is divided into two the 
his life; Henry genuinely regretted the political necessity ; halves; the first tolerable because Catholic, the second one Ind 
Cranmer tried to save him by a dialectical subterfuge in of complete frustration, ruin and national degradation. This ha 
taking the Oath of Supremacy as creditable to his intelligence jg nonsense. And when told that the reign was crowned with ine: 
as it was to his humanity. Only More refused to be saved. dynastic failure, we remember that Henry and Anne gave but 
This was the issue that More had to face with his daughter ys Elizabeth, and through her the Elizabethan Age. What the 








Thomas More. By R. W. Chambers. (Cape. 12s. . 6d.) more glorious, more triumphant a success could there be? Pai 
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Empire and Morals 


The Duty of Empire. By Leonard Barnes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. LEONARD BaRNES’ new book is the most ambitious 
essay in polemics he has yet attempted. In Caliban in 
Africa and The New Boer War he concentrated his attack 
on a relatively narrow field. His third engagement is with 
the Empire as a whole ; and, while his readers will find in 
it the same vigour and felicity of style and the same burning 
earnestness, they cannot expect the intensiveness or thorough- 
ness of the earlier books or, what is more important, the 
same personal familiarity with the facts. Inevitably, perhaps, 
with so vast a theme, the treatment is uneven. Except for 
an interesting statistical chapter on the Ottawa Agreements, 
the discussion of the Commonwealth of Nations is rather 
erfunctory, and the Indian problem is still more summarily 
dealt with. The greater part of the book is concerned with 

British Africa ; and far the best of it is the concluding section 
in-which in some forty pages Mr. Barnes, with his eyes still 
mainly on Africa, sums up his case against the Empire as it 
is and his hopes of what it might become. 

There is little in his conclusion with which any Englishman 
with a twentieth-century mind will, in principle at any rate, 
disagree. He will admit, for example, that the assertion of 
national sovereignty in the colonial field is likely to prove 
an increasingly awkward factor in international relations. 
Many of those, indeed, who pin their faith to the * collective 
system” are thinking, like Mr. Barnes, that a solution may 
perhaps be found in extending the mandate principle to all 
dependent colonies and protectorates until the time comes 
when their peoples are able to “stand by themselves” as 
members of a world-society. And nobody will quarrel with 
the view that the ** colour question ” is the dominant question 
of the Empire, indeed of tne world, and that it is now 
“entering on a most difficult phase—the phase of economic 
competition between the coloured races and the hitherto 
dominant European.”’ ‘The only hope of ultimate adjustment, 
as Mr. Barnes sees—and it is indisputable—lies in the 
willingness of the white races to deal with the coloured races 
on a footing of equality. That, of course, implies something 
more than common sense. It needs a moral effort; and 
only the stoniest cynic can be altogether unresponsive to 
Mr. Barnes’ final plea for poetic imagination in our imperial 
policy, for another Milton or Shelley to inspire the moral 
insight and enthusiasm wanted for the better doing of the 
“duty of Empire.” 

Poets, says Mr. Barnes, are made for something better 
than framing practical policies or propaganda. If they look 
too closely at worldly politics, they are stunned and blinded 
by “astonishment and indignation.” And, if the earlier 
part of Mr. Barnes’ book is less attractive and less useful 
than its close, one suspects it is the poet in him that is to 
blame. It would seem that his personal acquaintance with 
the Dominions has been only or mainly with South Africa, 
and his direct contact with the colour-problem has been 
only or mainly with the particular example of it with which 
he was confronted in the Union. Did his experience fill him 
with such ‘* astonishment and indignation” that, when he 
looked at one or two other parts of the Empire, at Kenya 
for example, and found similar shortcomings, he jumped to the 
conclusion that it is all of a piece? Twice, it is true, he 
confesses that ** to belittle the credit side of imperialism’s 
account is merely to mishandle the facts,” and pleads that 
he has written mainly about the “ debit side” because we 
are already too self-satisfied and fail to realize how radical 
is the reorganization needed—nothing less, indeed, than a 
wholesale application of Socialism. But these few sentences 
are lost in a sea of condemnation so stern and so sweeping 
that one wonders if Mr. Barnes can really believe in that 
“credit side” at all. 

This dominance of the satiric poet over the fair-minded 
politician could be illustrated from Mr. Barnes’ treatment of 
the Commonwealth of Nations or of British relations with 
India ; but it is most noticeable in the discussion of Africa. 
Let us frankly admit that ‘“ white settlement ” inevitably 
increases the difficulty of doing our “ duty ” to the Africans ; 
but “ white settlement ” only occurs in a small fraction of 
the vast area under the control of the British Government and 
Parliament, and the problem it creates is only acute in Kenya. 






Yet Mr. Barnes’ generalizations, inadequately guarded by 
an occasional “ mainly ”’ or ** mos!ly,” convey the impression 
that the natives of all British Tropical Africa who number 
roughly 50 millions are being treated in much the same 
way as the natives of Kenya who number less than 3 millions— 
that all the territories were brought under British rule by 
the methods and with the motives of “ racketeering gangs ” 
in Chicago, and that all their peoples have become the 
miserable serfs of ** economic imperialism.” 

On one of the pages in which Mr. Barnes refers to the 
“* eredit side ’’ he pays a tribute to the honest efforts of many 
officials ** to promote genuine native welfare.’ ‘* These are 
the men on whom, under suitable guidance, Socialism will 
have to rely when the time comes to carry out the colonial 
revolution.”” Has it not occurred to Mr. Barnes that, if the 
general situation in the countries where they serve is half as 
bad as he depicts it, these men could not be honest and 
continue serving for a day ? But does he really think them 
honest ? Anyone who has seen the system of * Indirect 
Rule” in operation, and especially the great work of Sir 
Donald Cameron and his devoted disciples in Tanganyika and 
Nigeria, knows beyond a doubt that the purpose of it is to 
preserve and strengthen and liberalize the traditional African 
institutions so that the Africans may be enabled to resist the 
disintegrating forces of European contact and acquire as 
soon as possible the capacity for full self-government. But 
that is not Mr. Barnes’ opinion. Indirect Rule, he says, is 
used ** rather as a part of the machinery of British administra- 
tion than as a means 9f educating native institutions for 
independent life.” Those institutions are respected less from 
a sense of their intrinsic value than from “a profound con- 
viction of their inferiority to British counterparts and there- 
fore of their greater suitability for backward peoples.” And 
the advance towards self-government on the basis of those 
institutions is being made “as slow as possible.” If this 
is a true version of one of the best things in our 
colonial administration, what is there to put on that * credit 
side ” 

The “central fact’ of imperial relations today, says Mr. 
Barnes, is the * colour-bar.”’ But is there not a “ colour- 
bar ”’ in his own sense of justice ? One would not have him 
less of a poet than he is. His imagination, his sensitiveness, 
his moral ardour—these might do much to help public 
opinion to detect and destroy what is bad in the Empire 
without distrusting and discouraging what is good. But it 
was not Shelley's invective that most helped humanity : and, 
when Mr. Barnes appeals to the memory of Wilberforce, does 
he remember that the secret of the great influence he acquired 
over his hard-headed fellow-countrymen lay not only in the 
force of his moral indignation but also in his fair-mindedness 
and charity ? 


” 


R. COUPLAND. 
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Japan and America 


Japan and the Pacific. By Nathaniel Peffer. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) ; 

Tus, the author tells us, is “ not a book about the Far East ” ; 
it is a book about “ war in the Far East.” All other questions 
are today overshadowed, in Mr. Peffer’s eyes, by the conflict 
which is approaching. He regards it as so near that, no 
matter how “ interesting * may be the course of change in the 
social order of Asia under our Western impact, or any other 
similarly general subject of study, the only pressing question 
‘is when, how and between whom it will break out. Having 
stated his thesis in his first short chapter, he writes seven more 
in which the Far-Eastern scene is described in terms well 
‘known to the instructed reader. In them he shows the same 
‘competence which he displayed in his China : The Collapse of 
-a Civilization. He has his own bias, and sometimes tends to 
‘simplify complicated problems for the sake of dramatic effect; 
but, taking the facts as he sees them, treats his theme with 
realism and cogency. By the end of the eighth chapter he 
concludes that ‘ if Japan consummates her political designs 
in the Far East} there will be closed to Europe and the United 
States half of the only continent on which they can find 
escape” from economic pressure at home which already 
threatens to become unbearable. ‘‘ Only war can stop Japan. 
With whom? Only three countries come into question : 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, the United States.” But since 
he says himself that ‘‘ Great Britain can be excluded at this 
stage,” the prospective opponents of Japan are the Soviet 
Union and America. 

Thus we arrive at the heart of this interesting book. Mr. 
Peffer believes that ‘* in the immediate future there is greater 
danger of a Russo-Japanese war ”’ arising out of causes which 
are well known, and possibly precipitated by some unpre- 
meditated incident. He has: some interesting things to say 
about the attitude of the other Powers to that conflict ; as, 
for instance, that ‘* Great Britain would prefer a Japanese 
victory, as the lesser of two evils,’ but would employ her 
diplomacy to produce a stalemate, while the United States 
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would prefer a Russian victory, again “as the lesser of two 
evils.” But, since it is possible that Russia and Japan will 
not fight, there remains America; for, ‘“* deepest down, 
underlying all other factors and problems in the Far East 
is a Japanese-American conflict.” Mr. Peffer is COnVinéei| 
that, in the final count, America will do more than any other 
Power to resist by force the hegemony of Japan in Rag 
Asia. In recent years this has become an unfashionabj 
thesis among students of the Pacific problem ; and the present 
policy of the American Government points to an intentign 
to evacuate Far-Eastern outposts such as the Philippine 
Islands; but Mr. Peffer is right to remind us that Home 
Rule for the Filipinos is not necessarily the last word jp 
American policy. He sees throughout the nineteenth century 
a‘steady American advance westwards, first to Hawaii, and 
then to Manila; and he points out that, in the crisis of the 
past four years, ‘both in relation to Manchuria and to 
naval parity in the Pacific, the American Government has 
taken a stiffer attitude to Japan than any other Power, 
and the motive behind it all is the économie need for the 
great market which China offers. America may be isolationist 
in her attitude to Europe, but she is so actively interested in 
the Pacific Ocean and the Far East that she will use her 
power without stint to prevent Japan from closing the door 
upon her. 

Mr. Peffer states a strong case; and, without accepting 
all his conclusions, I can recommend his lively book. 

A. F. Wuyte, 


“Rosy” Wemyss 


The Life and Letters of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Wester 
Wemyss. By Lady Wester Wemyss. (Eyre and Spottis. 
woode. 21s.) 

Lorp WEsTER Wemyss has left his own account of his work 

at Gallipoli, and this book is not going to add to what might 

be called the quarrelsome literature of the War and post- 

War years. There are comments from time to time on 

Admiralty and Fleet appointments; and the command he 

received after Gallipoli brought him into contact with much 

of the confusion of authority and the weakness of the Egvptian 
and Mesopotamian affairs. But his comments are rather 
those of a typical naval officer, though a highly-placed one, 
and give us little new light. Unfortunately, there is little 
also on his period as First Sea Lord, and as naval repre- 
sentative at the Peace Conference. We knew already of the 

‘**fatalistic gloom” which had crept over the Admiralty 

before he went there, and of the disastrous dilatoriness of 

the preliminaries of the Peace Conference, and we hardly 
learn more. 

This is, no doubt, mainly due to the fact that Lady Wester 
Wemyss has let her husband tell his own story, with the 
minimum of comment. In one way she has been wise, for 
he was a first-rate letter-writer, good-tempered and_ ready 
always to enjoy things, wide in his interests, and unusually 
able to make a scene or an incident live. But it means, of 
course, that for periods in which he could be much with her, 
as at the height of his career, his letters are fewer and less 
interesting. 

It is a pity that in his later, discouraged years the some- 
what flat reception of his book on Gallipoli turned him from the 
thought of any more writing. There are so many hints.of 
what he might have given us. What, for instance, would 
have been his later reflections on the way in which he was 
spending the month of July, 1914? For two or three years 
before, he and his wife, meeting abroad many notable French, 
German and Russian people, had come back to England 
always amazed that we knew so little of the heavy atmosphere 
which brooded everywhere else. Yet actually in that fatal 
month they had gone to Germany as usual, and though 
Count Witte, the president of the North German Lloyd 
company, and other great ones were also in their hotel, they 
all seem to have slid down the last slope much as the veriest 
man in the street. One would give much, too, for his story 
of the first convoy across the Atlantic with the Canadian 
troops ; and his brief picture of the vulgarity of the mise-en- 
scéne of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles shows what 
he might have contributed to the story of those months. 

Yet if this will not rank among the most important War 
books, it makes inevitably its contribution to our know‘e lige 
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of the appalling way in which the War was carried on, a 
contribution perhaps the more impressive because it is in 
the quiet tone of the sailor always amazed at the casual 
inefficiency with which most of us conduct our affairs. When 
shall we begin to see that the horror of another war lies not 
only in the new powers of destruction but in the fact that 
millions will again be at the mercy of miserable pettiness in 
high places? The truth may be that modern war is really 
beyond the capacity of human beings to wage, that it must 
become very largely a blood-stained scramble. After all, 
earlier and more manageable wars, as we have come to see, 
were as much matters of luck as of coherent and planned 
command. It may be that the muddle of the last war was 
almost as much a cause as an effect of the wretched inco- 
herence at the controlling centre. Rivalries and jealousies 
got their chance because no one could possibly take hold. 
But this does not alter the value that all these war memoirs 
might have, if everyone could read them. What we ought 
to be thinking about is not the new weapons that we shall 
be using in another war, but the old, unchanging, complacent 
human material that will be using us. That should keep us 
at peace, if nothing else can. R. H. Grerton. 


A Great English Singer 


Gervase Elwes. By Winefride and Richard Elwes. (Grayson 
and Grayson. 1ds.) 


Tur career of Gervase Elwes was a triumph of personality, 
and something more. Considered purely as an instrument, 
his voice was not of the first order. Though fresh and 
appealing, with a natural bent for the pathetic and the noble, 
it was limited both in range and expression, and its production 
occasioned him difficulties which he never completely over- 
came. Yet, although he did not begin singing professionally 
till well on in his thirties, he achieved an international 
reputation, made certain parts his own, gave a joint recital 
with Paderewski at Paderewski’s request, and won such 
universal -affection and respect that, when his career was 
prematurely cut short, there was a national sense of loss, 
a personal grief felt by the man in the street. 

The explanation lay both in his character and in his 
fortune. His fortune was an environment that enabled 
his character to flower. Save for the emergence into pro- 
fessional singing, he fitted perfectly into the ordered, noblesse 
oblige, country house atmosphere to which he was born. 
He found a wife who suited him ideally, and brought out 
the best that was in him. He was as happy in his family 
as in his faith. He had an independent income, so that he 
could combine the two sets of life he loved; and his career 
was unbrokenly successful. He had the character that 
can stand up to success. Happiness made him, not lazier, 
but more self-exacting. He sang with his whole soul: and 
it was this sincerity which, shining through all he did, 
reached to his hearers, and enabled him to outdistance 
singers whose physical gifts were superior to his own. 

Elwes’ only real struggles were to obtain his father’s 
sanction for a professional career—the old man _ thought 
shooting much more important—and to produce his voice. 
Several masters were tried before the right man was found. 
The violin had purified his ear and taught him phrasing ; 
the quality of his voice, always sensitive and musical, was 
there to second his intentions. At his best, his singing 
was the almost perfect expression of a generous and noble 
spirit. At his worst, it was merely gentlemanlike. Mais 
non, monsieur, commented Bouhy, when the singer on 
his knees poured forth Faust’s dishonourable intentions 
towards Marguerite; cela ne va pas comme ca. Vous avez 
Tair d'un enfant faisant sa premiére Communion ! 

Lady Winefride and her son have admirably discharged 
their task. ‘‘ The progress of a singer’s public career... 
is, at any rate after a certain point, much more enthralling 
to live through than to write about afterwards.”’ O si sic 
omnes! The authors have tried, not to glorify their subject, 
but to show what manner of man he was and what his con- 
temporaries thought of him. Lady Winefride hazards a 
fear that some of the details she has included will make 
the modern reader smile. If they do, the smile will be 
tinged with envy for a life so dedicated, and for the shared 
happiness which it engendered. L. A. G. STRONG, 


Conventional Poems 


Love Poems. By W.H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 
Unknown Lovers. By G. Rostrevor Hamilton. (Heineman, 
3s. 6d.) : 
Life Quest. By Richard Aldington. (Chatto and Windus, 38, 64) 
27 Poems. By Alan Pryce-Jones. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 1 
A Winter Diary. By Mark van Doren. (Macmillan. g, 6d.) 
HERE are five books of verse, all written, presumably, py 
honest, intelligent men, all caring enough for the ar at 
poetry to engage in the highly unprofitable busines , 
writing it, and all of them seem to the present Teviewer 
faintly unsatisfactory. It is not merely that they conta 
no striking metaphor that reaches beyond the immedig, 
occasion, and extends the bounds of language, nor is it thy 
their feelings are commonplace. It is rather that the 
diction and their rhythms seem not quite adequate to th 
occasion. Perhaps this stricture applies less to Mr. Dayig 
than to the others: his charming vers-de-société, slick ag , 
chromium-plated car, does not attempt to catch at subtletic 
of feeling. Mr. Davies aims at a formal elegance, a bot 
of pretty compliments. The compliments are sincere, ani 
neatly turned, but like all compliments, they are an oye. 
simplification of the truth. A more serious poct would ain 
at saying in a simple way things which seem hard and con. 
plicated, and to reach that kind of sincerity is the hardey 


of all things in writing poetry, for the whole of the poet; § 


stock-in-trade is a handicap: the well-worn rhythms, th 
obvious metaphors; the thoughts and sentiments he j 
expected to profess, suggest to the reader thoughts and 
feelings not quite those of the poet and his contemporaries, 

Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton struggles against the handicap; 
if he knew nothing of the dark side of the world, which mean; 
in these days, poverty, useless war, and unemployment, be 
might write good poetry of a familiar kind, but he is to 
conscious of that ugliness and cannot make his peace with 
it, as a didactic poet, knowing what should be done, can do, 
“The world is sick,” he says, 

** And we sick men 
Listen for feet upon the stair: ” 

Sometimes he escapes for a moment to the conventional 
world of poetry, yet he finds it evasive: ‘* The flying gold of 
song.’ He speaks of evicted tenants, and a scholar who 
gave them loose silver : 

“The scholar tries, 
Continuing on his way, to think their pain, 
But fields of shining air 
Close round him, and the sun again 
Is gentle, and the world fair : 
And he yields 
To the shining fields 
And the dream, and is happy again.” 

There, at the moment of yielding, he is at his best, but 
he seldom wakes up again and his poetry has neither the 
vigour of dream nor the accuracy of waking. Rather, it 
has the vague woolliness of daydream : 

‘* Lies remote in azure of noon an orchard, 
Thick with blossom aery white as snowfall,” 

Mr. Aldington never lapses into this mood: he is an old 
campaigner for vigour, intelligence and accuracy in poetry: 
he insists, too, upon a contemporary accent, and he knows 
very clearly what he thinks is wrong with the world, and 
consequently what is right. There is little left, he says, 
of the world he values : 

“* Near Syracuse a few flowers— 
On Mount Hybla a few stunted shrubs 
A remnant sweet with honey-blossom, 
All that was left of many acres 
Many lovely acres of dawn-pink blossom 
Hummed over by myriads of bees.” 
Here are clear visual images, but the lines are memorable 
for visual rather than for verbal reasons, and the end of 
each section of the poem tends to disconcert the reader by 
a sudden raising of the emotional pitch which makes. the 
whole thing seem, for the moment, as banal as some of Mn 
Aldington’s rather commonplace similes : 
‘* Far to the west the long slow heave 
Of the huge Atlantic, slow slow heave 
Like the enormous breathing of a god ; ” 

As Mr. Aldington is denunciatory, so Mr. Pryce-Jones 
is often didactic. He has caught the accent and the images 
of the Auden school : 

‘*T came to glove your hands with new skin, 
I came to tell your right hand how to win,” 
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but this is not his métier, his images cast no illumination 
beyond the immediate occasion, his metaphors do not drive 
a lesson home to brood and ramify. 

Of the five books, the most impressive is Mr. van Doren’s 
Winter Diary. The title poem is an unpretentious narrative, 
in rhymed couplets, of a country winter: fruits are laid out 
row by row, trees are felled, the first snow falls. The diction 
is simple, the metre unobtrusive, and by and by the reader 
may find; as the reviewer found, that he has read the forty 
pages of a poem belonging to a type which is usually extremely 
dull. The shorter poems which follow give a surer touch 
of the poet’s quality. In ‘“‘ The Storyteller ” as in some of the 
other poems, the manner resembles the earlier manner of 
Robert Graves : 

‘* He talked, and as he talked 
Wallpaper came alive ; 
Suddenly ghosts walked, 
And four doors were five .. .” 

Mr. van Doren is himself a storyteller: he can report an 
invident or a feeling, apparently without comment and always 
with * poetic’? padding; a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
his work is only likely to come to those who think, as the 
reviewer does, that Mr. Graves’ later work shows a great 
advance in accuracy and imaginative power upon those 
which were earlier and more conventional, but the fact that 
it prompts this comparison is itself a tribute to Mr. van 
Doren. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


“Little Women’ 


Louisa Alcott. 8s. 6d.) 


I HAVE often thought that a volume, itself delightful, might 
be written on “ Delightful Books”; those books which, 
whatever other quality they may want, have the gift of 
charm. Some, of course, would belong to the highest rank 
of literature, like the Odyssey, Herodotus or Don Quivote. But 
others, making no such lofty claim, we cherish with equal 
affection ; and we would, if condemned to an uninhabited 
island, carefully pack them up to soothe our solitude. Among 
these would be Cranford, In the Golden Days, ard—the 
Little Women series. The only possible excuse for leaving 
them behind would be that we know them already more or 
Jess by heart. 

It is not easy to find the common factor of the books we 
call * delightful.’ They are of many kinds, and appeal to 
us in different ways. But Louisa Alcott’s have one feature 
which is not hard to discover. They are autobiographical ; 
transcripts from life, and that a life not far removed from 
that which ordinary people have to live. We hold them 
dear because we find in them some image of ourselves, idealized 
just sufliciently to lend some glamour to the trivial round. 
Nor is it a slight matter that they are concerned with the 
thoughts and doings of youth: Youth will always carry a 
breath of romanee. 

It is this actuality in the books which stirs our curiosity 
as to the life of the author. I do not think Addison quite 
right when he says that *a Reader seldom peruses a Book 
with Pleasure till he knows whether the Writer of it be a 
Dlack or a fair Man, of a mild or cholerick Disposition, Married 
or a Batchelor.” But we all wish to know the lives and 
characters of the writers of autobiographical books; and 
when we have the chance of making acquaintance with the 
real Jo, the original Laurie, and the girl who became Meg, 
we gladly avail ourselves of it. 

Miss Meigs, in this pleasant little book, answers the Addi- 
sonian questions. Louisa was ‘ black,” of a “ cholerick 
Disposition ” in childhood, and a spinster. But we learn 
more. Like most people who have done anything worth 
doing, she had, in early days, known hardship. Her father 
was one of the best of men, but one of the least practical since 
Brutus. His life was one long series of Utopian plans and 
hopeless failures. The femily changed its home twenty-nine 
times in twenty-eight years. Despite the capacity and energy 
of the mother, it is a miracle that they survived at all. But 
there were great compensations, such as could hardly be 
matched except in the peculiar New England society of the 
*forties : a whole army of relatives, and an astonishing number 
of distinguished friends, were there to advise and help. Louisa 
had, besides, from babyhood the companionship of good 
books. Nor must we forget to add that, like Charlotte Bronté, 


By Cornelia Meigs. (Harrap. 
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she found a most wise, sympathetic, and enterprising publishe; 
Miss Meigs’s book is, as it should be, simple, clear, and yn a 
tentious. I have a slight objection to such chapter-titles as 
‘* Damask Roses ” or ** The Girl I Left Behind Me ” ; byt that 
is a personal feeling. There is a chronological table, anq 
what every book ought to have, an index. : 
E. E. Ketrery, 


A Butterfly for Sale 


Memoirs of a Cheat. Sacha Guitry’s Tale. (Gollancz, (s,) 





Mr. GOLLANCZ grows very quipsome. From an encircling 
searlet band we learn that Memoirs of a Cheat has gained 
the ‘ Prix Victor Gollancz,’ whatever that distinction May 
be: inside a “ Printer’s Justification ’’ informs us that of jt 
“no copies have been printed on fine Lafuma. Every copy 
is destined for sale in the ordinary way of commerce. Several 
editions, each consisting of 500 copies, constitute the First 
Edition.” The table of contents and the list of illustra. 
tions appear at the end instead of, as is more usual, at the 
beginning of the book. The wording and arrangement of the 
dust-wrapper and the cover suggest an autobiography; 
inside them we find an attempt at a piece of fiction. 

Presumably we should not take these eccentricities too 
seriously. This book belongs to the type of literature which 
one usually associates with Christmas presents : it has strayed 
into print at the wrong time of year, and would have been 
lost in the company of its sterner contemporaries had not 
Mr. Gollancz, nicely assessing the temperaments of reviewers, 
intervened with these artificial inducements. In_ itself 
Memoirs of a Cheat is as unimportant a trifle as one could 
find. The idea behind it is promising, and it includes some 
amusing passages, but as a whole the treatment is common- 
place. The hero, the youngest member of a family of twelve 
resident in the Department of Calvados, steals a few sous 
wherewith to buy himself some marbles. His father, greatly 
angered at this deviation from virtue, punishes him with the 
loss of his dinner. The rest of his family dine off a dish of 
poisoned mushrooms gathered by a deaf-mute uncle, and die 
as a result. He is thus made an orphan. Eluding (at the 
expense of the small sum which his father leaves) the unhappi- 
ness of adolescence in the house of a hated cousin, he grows 
up as boot-boy and as page in various hotels. In his seven- 
teenth year he discovers Monaco. He becomes a croupier. 
He marries, for financial reasons, a woman gambler whose 
fortunes appear. to depend on him, attempts to cheat for 
their common advantage, incurs the suspicion of the casino 
authorities, and (as it happens, unfairly) is dismissed. He 
turns to systematic cheating as a profession, and with the 
aid of disguises and half a dozen changes of nationality wins 
for himself a fortune of 4,000,000 franes, an assortment of 
motor-cars and mansions, and a hundred mistresses. Then 
in the rooms at Aix-les-Bains he encounters a man who saved 
his life during the War, discards his gambling technique to 
go into partnership with him, and loses the whole of his 
fortune honestly. Now he is a junior employee in a firm of 
playing-card manufacturers. 

From time to time the narrative is interrupted by a little 
essay; there is one on Wealth, another on Paris, a third 
(more relevant than either of the foregoing) on Monaco, and 
several on Gamblers and the refinements of Gambling. The 
essays are entertaining enough in themselves, but they some- 
what encumber M. Guitry’s narrative which is too slight to 
support unnecessary burdens. The group of essays on 
Gambling is particularly disastrous in this respect, for it forces 
on our attention that M. Guitry’s story has behind it, what of 
all things it is least fitted to support, a practical aim—to 
justify the taste for Gambling. The hero tells us that while he 
was relying on skill and dishonestly winning he experienced 
nothing like the rapture which came to him later when he had 
abandoned himself to chance and was in process of honourably 
losing, and that now having tasted these delights he finds 
himself incapable of cheating again: M. Guitry’s imagination 
has collapsed under the burden of this commonplace moral, 
and the end of the book is tedious and banal. The fable sud- 
denly becomes a pamphlet (written, it appears, in all serious- 
ness), and the requirements of fiction are sacrificed to an 
extremely unconvincing sermon. It is cruel of M. Guitry thus 
to have tarred the wings of an otherwise personable butterfly. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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HARROGATE 


THE SPA IN A 
HOLIDAY ENVIRONMENT 


Renewed Vitality in tonic air and glorious 

scenery. Harrogate leads; it is not a 

substitute for foreign spas, and your £ is 
worth 20/-. 


No Kur tax, no luxury tax, no after cure, 
no tedious journeys. 





Only 3 to 4 hours by luxurious Pullman 

or other expresses from London (King’s 

Cross), Glasgow or Edinburgh (Waverley). 

Monthly Return Tickets 1d. a mile 3rd class, 
1id. a mile 1st. 


Cure Booklet or Holiday Guide with List 
of Hotels Free, No. 24 Royal Baths, 
Harrogate, or any L.N.E.R. Agency. 
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— it’s electrically tempered . . 


What an amazing difference Gillette’s new electrical 
process has made to razor blades. For it puts two tempers 
into one blade—soft at the ends where it bends to the 
razor and incredibly hard at the sides for sharpening to a 
super-cutting edge. Even if you're not interested in 
technical details you will be interested in the smoother, 
closer shaves you’ll get. And in the extra shaves per blade. 
Try one and see for yourself. 
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This grand old tobacco enjoys in- 
creasing favour among the type of 
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much. Of course, the tobacco 
makes the type. They don’t want 
to change ! 
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our time to 
ensure 
unlimited 
SOFT WATER 


with the Wonderful 


SILICAL ‘WATERMATIC 


The ordinary hand-operated Water Softener is 
a time waster. Several times a week it is 
necessary to manipulate many valves, weigh a 
specified quantity of salt, which must be care- 
fully introduced into the Softener—and then 
washed out. This process takes from 10 to 15 
minutes of time you can ill afford to waste. 
The Silical Watermatic Softener has revolu- 
tionised all this. Instead of 15 minutes of 
your time—only TWO SECONDS are 
required once or twice weekly. There is no 
measuring of salt, no harmful chemicals added 
to the water, and no worry. 

Satisfied users of Watermatic Softeners 
throughout the country cannot praise too 
highly the revolutionary virtues of this model, 


Write to-day for 
full particulars 
and literature 
Post Free. 


Convenient which must eventually entirely supplant the 
Terms ordinary hand-operated model in the modern 
Available. home. 
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The Deeply Rooted.* By: Pamela Hinkson. 
The Perfect Witch. By Lance Sieveking. 
wae is: to Monday. By Patrick Carleton. 
7s. 6c 

Nancy” mayen. 
New Arcadia.~ 
* An! 

of mine. 
And books, too,”’ 
‘** Books are the same. Read one and you've read ’em all!” 
I recalled this wise pantechniconite as I read my colleague, 
Mr. William Plomer, last week complaining of the sameness 
of modern novels. 
I finished the third novel of my batch in which there was 
either the love-tangle ofa man and two women or a woman and 
two men, and opened the fourth iti which once more ‘a-lov e- 
tangle wound up its ravelled sleave of care. Then I remembered 


(Goligiice 22 9.-6d. )! 
. (Cassell."* 7s. 6d:) * 
(Philip Allan. 


By H. P. McGraw. (Heinemann. * 
By Maurice Bedel. (Cape. 6s.) 


Yes!” sighed a furniture-remover man to a friend 


7s. 6d.) 


F 


} 
} 


‘The Pictures are all right, but you get used to them. 
he sighed again as he lifted a box of them.! ‘ 


I reealled his sorrowful words again as. 


; | care his left foot first to the ground, befe 


the shock I got in my first youth when a too-clever friend | 


asked me if I didn’t think that everything had been said 
in literature that could possibly be said; and how I returned 
to him, triumphantly, a year after, to quote him from old 
John Butler Yeats : 


‘‘ Change-is the law of life. There are not two ways of doing the 
fifth proposition of Euclid—either you know it or you'don’t. But 
when you leave ideas and come to feelings and sensibilities, no 
two men are alike—they differ as a leaf on a tree differs from every 
other leaf. In each is concealed a lovely surprise if only someone 
would draw the curtain.’ 

I am afraid Miss Hinkson has not drawn any curtain in 
The Deeply Rooted. She has an idea, to be sure, that is some- 
what new—the Irish exile of the Big House sighing for her roots, 
much as a Russian aristocrat might sigh for his. But whether 
it is that her characters are a little too closely shuttered by 
conv ention- —like those prim suburban houses behind whose 
curtains one feels there may be a Tchekov comedy or a 
Strindberg tragedy but which never reveal anything— 
or whether she has not the talent to be a drawer of curtains, 
she has not, in John Yeats’s words, given us any “ lovely 
surprise.” Her Kathleen Lavenham, the deeply-rooted, who 
has married into England and must stay there, moves rather 
too prettily through her nostalgic moods for that, and there is 
over much of the scent of cut meadows, and of phlox, irises, 
bronze-tipped chrysanthemums in low bowls, and birds ‘‘ who 
never sing so sweetly as to an accompaniment of pain.” In 
that sense her book is scarcely original enough to detach 
itself from one’s memory of dozens like it, even if one can 
and does luxuriate in the touching tenderness of its nostalgia 
or enjoy its pictures of house-party ‘* characters”? like Mr. 
Randolph. 

One does not say the same of Mr. Lance Sieveking’s The 
Perfect Witch simply because he revels unashamedly in the senti- 
mental convention which Miss Hinkson attempts to rehabilitate. 
His novel will please the maiden of bashful 15 because it is 
frankly a story as old as the hills, and it will interest the 
rest of us because its setting is as new as the B.B.C. where the 
heroine is an announcer. The old triangle—the simplest instru- 
ment in the orchestra of conventional situations—is rung 
sweetly, between the Prince, the Princess, Virginia the actress, 
and Sally. the good-little-girl, but though ‘ there is no lady in 
the land half so sweet as Sally ” the joke is that Prince Fabian 
is ensnared by the Tragic Muse while wishing she was for all 
her mystery sweet and innocent like Sally. It is neatly done 
and for his sake and Sally’s sake we are sufficiently terrified 
of the perfect witch—it is Witch—to be titillated throughout 
by a pleasurable suspense. The man with the pantechnicon 
might say, ‘“* Same old story,” but he would be unfair because 
he would not say it until he had turned the last page and 
enjoyed himself to the full. 

A very different story is Mr. Carleton’s Saturday to Monday, 
which tells of the present but hopeless and somewhat calf-love 
of the bank clerk Peter Kendall and the lost love of the 
Egyptologist Robert Lyster. The characters are so much 
more individualized and their actions have so much more 
of that -unexpectedness which one never gets from the ccn- 
ventional writer; but it is all done in what has come to be 
known as “stream of consciousness” style, with much 
Joycean allusiveness, and elusiveness, and a great parade of 
suspicious knowingness. Certainly it is one way of getting 
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By. SEAN | 'O'FAOLAIN 


‘readers to feel inside a character, —to tell, Us nothing but what 
: they are thine — chong at pe 

‘getting them to feel, . 

, tend to impose shows 
, Sphere of the book to 
* belong properly to ez 
like the following I do 


“People moved in ‘ 
entering arid leaving by 
Road. All moved on their 
them he considered the t+ , sucauningless 
ment : tapesize, grey clo’ | alizerine, slubb’’- 
j and the terms, meanin iess to them of 
‘extended ‘burial, contracted ‘burial, m *- 
décor, polychromatic naturalistic décor ; 
pated finite‘ verbal forms. He dismoun 


eeds. Watchin, 
of their employ. 
~hing, scutching ; 
ractional burial, 
matic geometric 
mimation, apoco- 
wly, putting with 
Metropole. What 
Byzantoanglican } 
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: would one call such architecture. 
Indeed, it is backed like a weasel . 
And so on. It is clever. But, meanwhile. what has hap. 
pened to the unfortunate character? How: ver, if one can 
‘enjoy the hard metallic exteriors of things, and is not in 
search of other wealt':; the competence of Mr. Carleton is 
undeniable, and he is not without penetration and human’ 
‘sympathy. My only quarrel with him is that he has chosen 
to give these qualities a fair chance. 


In its own way Nancy Brown .is also a love-story (with 
‘the usual triangle). “But this time we get vigour, reality 
and, what is most to. be admiréd ‘in Mr. McGraw, an intuition 
—to some degree an intuition of genius about the emotions 
of, in Whitman’s. phrase, “‘men_ and women in their 
ordinary, clothes.” . Everything is here-done so objectively 
that one sees as in a picture the ugly town, the factory, and 
the greyhound track of Garsden,, and those rude characters 
whose lives centre about both—Nancy, the lovely, Titian- 
tinted, unlettered, sidestreet guttersnipe; Evan Driscoll 
the self-assured and go-ahead Welshman who is prepared 
to get on in the world by marrying.Gwyneth. Mortimer, the 
unattractive but masterful and intelligent daughter of the 
factory-owner; and equally real are the usual upstage 
characters—none of whom (unlike Miss Hinkson’s.and Mr. 
Sieveking’s supers) are non-functional, and all of whom help 
actively to create the necessary illusion of a large and varied 
life about the central figures. 





e 


Novelists are easily praised for their ‘‘ courage ” in these 
days, but Mr. McGraw has the right kind of courage: he 
has not been afraid to.dive into the rather muddy pools of 
common souls, and if he has not exactly found pearls of great 
price there, he has at least found in them something that 
satisfies one’s innate bélief in the ‘decency and fitness of 
life. That is what I call literature—to find the lovely surprise 
where one least expects it; and that, too, is realism in the 
best sense, a quality of penetration that saves what might 
so easily have been a'drab book about drab people. The 
more timid and less sympathetic will not feel this way, I 
know, about Nancy -Brown, and they will prefer to wait 
before becoming fellow-divers with Mr. McGraw until he 
chooses to take humanity on a less circumscribed level than 
this of industrial galley-slave. 


Novelists (and publishers) are deceptive wretches. I left 
till last M. Bedel’s satire on Communism, hoping to finish 
my fortnight’s reading on a merry note. But this farcical 
picture of a group of French idealists who plan to raise a 
new arcadia in a country-house under the guidance of a 
female Soviet shock-worker is not as merry as one might 
wish. It is surely obvious to set a pacifist talking pacifism and 
then show him attacked by a grass-viper ? ? It is also surely 
rather mechanical to show the Soviet girl easing up under the 
influence of wine and ending by falling in love? I very much 
fear the book is published, not because it is a good satire, but 
because it is a satire on what people like to see satirized. For 
if it were a satire, on, say, Sport, or the Church of England, 
where our sympathies would not be pre-engaged, I feel 
certain that it would be recognized at once by its publisher 
for what it is—jejune to the point of imbecility. But, then, 
as an old bookseller once said to me, “ All publishers are 
like Bacon’s young men—they see visions and dream dreams.” 
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by an Austin-without 
stopping the engine 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF 
ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB TRIAL No. 771. 
WAKEFIELD PATENT CASTROL “XL” OIL. 


ENTRY.—Messrs. C. C. Wakefield & Company, Limited, 


of Wakefield House, 30/32 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, - 


submitted for trial a sample of Wakefield Patent Castrol 
“XL” Engine Oil. 


OBJECT OF TRIAL.—The object of the trial, as declared 
by the entrants, was to demonstrate the performance of 
the oil in the engine of a car, running over a distance of 
10,000 miles, without stopping the engine. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRIAL.— The car used for the 
trial was supplied by the entrants and was a 1935 18 h.p. 
Austin car, fitted with saloon body. 


The trial was run in three eight-hour shifts per 24 hours, 
intentiona! stops, with the engine running, being made for 
traffic, refreshments, and changing crew. The total distance 
covered was 10,017? miles, at an average speed (settled by 
the entrants) of 33°2 miles per hour, excluding all stops. 


RECORD OF TRIAL.—The engine ran continuously 
throughout the trial for a total time of 341 hours 52 mins. 
The car was stationary, with the engine running, for a total 
time of go hours 12 mins., the longest stops being of 
44 mins., 43 mins., and 43 mins. duration respectively. 


The engine sump was drained and refilled before the start 
of the trial, but not again during the trial. The total 
amount of oil used was 1°64 gallons, equivalent to a con- 
sumption of 6,118 miles per gallon. Throughout the trial 
the oil level in the crankcase was maintained between the 
* maximum” oil level, as shown on the dipstick, and two- 
thirds full. 


At the end of the trial the engine was completely dismantled. 
All working parts were found to be covered with a film of 
oil and were in good condition. The carbon deposit on 
the piston heads and cylinder heads was thin. There was 
little carbon deposit on the metal parts of the sparking 
plugs and the insulators were clean. The piston rings were 
free in their grooves. 


The appearance of the parts was very consistent through- 
out. The wearing parts, being in uniformly good condition, 
were not photographed. 


On dismantling, the engine sump was found to contain no 
sludge or deposit. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS AUTHENTICATED 
BY THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


10,017 miles on the road 
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ESTABLISHED 1783 


is the best informed and 
most complete Newspaper 
in Scotland. It is pre- 
eminently the business 
man’s paper, and is indis- 
pensable to all who desire 
the most accurate and 
comprehensive reports of 


the world’s news. 
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MACKIE’S 
CASTLE 
SHORTBREAD 


is an old favourite in a new form. 


The famous EDINBURGH 
SHORTBREAD cut into thick, 


crisp fingers. 





Per tin, by inland post, 3s. 


A complete price list of 
MACKIE products will be sent 
on request. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 
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ALL WOOL MADE IN SCOTLAND 


for 


Land, Sea and Air Travel 


and when Picnicking or on 


the Beach. 


HANDSOME RUCS 


made in a variety of 40 


SCOTTISH 
CLAN TARTANS 


at prices from 


8/6 tw 42/- 
Post free in U.K. 


i Full details in Coloured 
Illustrated List, 
sent free on request. 


*COPLYE’ RUGS ARE 
FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER. 
COPLAND & LYE, LTD., 
M.0.D., 34 CALEDONIAN HOUSE, GLASCOW, C. 2. 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 
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SCOTLAND THIS YEAR 


By WILL Y. DARLING * 


T was a Scottish writer who wrote “ To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive,” and there 
must be many who this year have determined that 
they will not be disillusioned about their holidays, as 
they perhaps were last year. It is to such that Scotland 
makes an irresistible appeal because it is common know- 
ledge that those who come once to Scotland come again 
and again. There is no more satisfying country to 
visit. It is convenient for the English visitor and if 
he travels by rail he has the best rail service in the 
world at his disposal. If he travels in the popular road 
coach, not only does he have comfort and scenery by 
the way, but the roads over which he travels are historic- 
ally among the oldest in the world and from the modern 
point of view among the most perfect. The same good 
fortune comes to him who travels in his own car or 
more humbly still—if he crosses the border, as many 
thousands have done in recent years—on foot. 

The business of encouraging visitors is one which 
comes naturally to Scotland. . It is a hospitable country. 
It speaks a language which without much difliculty 
the English can understand, and its habits of life have 
just that tinge of novelty which make them interesting. 
Its food again is always digestible and never bewildering 
—and it should not be overlooked that there is’ no 
difficulty about changing the currency of our common 
Realm nor yet any customs barriers which have to be 
surmounted at the Border. It must not be thought 
that the Scotsman is a natural welcomer of the tourist. 
There are districts where the natural reticence of the 
Scotsman is still retained. This gives piquancy to 
the visitor who will have much delight in overcoming the 
reluctance of his fellow countrymen. These observations 
on the human side of Scotland from the point of view 
of the traveller are, however, only incidental. 

The charm of Scotland is beyond all question her 
climate and her scenery. The Scottish Travel Association 
has done many useful services to Scotland, but it has done 
none of greater importance than the successful effort it 
has made. to kill the libel that Scotland’s climate is in 
any way inferior to that of any other country in Europe. 
In fact it is sometimes felt that it has so amply proved 
its case that visitors are inclined to speak with even 
greater enthusiasm of Scotland’s sunshine and Scotland’s 
atmosphere than circumstances warrant: but this example 
is all to the good, as for too long has Scotland lain under 
the stigma that her climate is not such as can be enjoyed 
every month of the year. Some facts in this connexion 
bear repeating. 

' The climate of Scotland may best be described as 
mild in winter and cool in summer. While the climber 
and the ski runner may, and do, find snow and ice 
during the winter months on the high hills, most of 
mankind’s habitations in Scotland are not far above 
sea level, and it is a fact that the winter temperature 
of the greater part of Scotland is higher than that of 
London. For this we have to thank the Gulf Stream 
which is responsible for many curious effects. For 
example, the mean winter temperature of the Orkney 
Islands is approximately the same as that of Falmouth. 
The coldest month in the year in the Island of Skye is 





* Major Darling is Chairman of the Scottish Travel Association, 


January and yet the mean temperature in January 
including night temperatures in the Isle of Skye is seven 
degrees above freezing point. As regards rainfall the 
driest parts.of Scotland have approximately the same 
annual rainfall as the driest parts of England—in the 
neighbourhood of 25 inches per annum. The mildness 
of the winter climate is further attested by the presence 
in many parts of the country of palm trees flourishing 
in the open air, and those visitors who have taken their 
courage in both hands and visited Scotland during the 
winter are amazed to find primroses blooming in January 
and the rhododendrons a riot of colour as early as March. 
Most visitors, however, will continue to visit Scotland 
during the summer, and to such an earnest appeal should 
be made to come if possible in June, or failing that in 
September. In an average year these months in Scotland 
are favoured by excellent weather with the countryside 
at its best. The hotels are then uncrowded so that 
accommodation is ample, and prices are at their lowest; 
nor must it be forgotten that in June Scotland enjoys 
the longest daylight in the British Isles. The hotel system 
in Scotland has during the last few years enjoyed a marked 
expansion and a careful selection will enable the tourist 
to find hotels of unequalled resources in_ practically 
every part of the country. For those who seek more 
modest accommodation there are the Scottish Youth 
Hostels, of which about fifty are now established in all 
parts of the land. 

The appeal of Scotland lies principally in the diversity 
of its scenery. No country of its size contains such 
abundant riches in such little room. The softly rolling 
hills of the borders ; the wild high moorland of Galloway 
in the west ;_ the sandy bays and grassy links of the East 
Coast ; the romantic road to the Highlands, and farther 
west to the Isles themselves ; the mountain solitudes of 
the far North West and the remarkable seascapes of the 
Viking Isles of the North ; these severally and collectively, 
as the lawyers say, have a unique appeal for the traveller. 
There are a hundred inducements to visit Scotland. 
There are the attractions of sport for example. To begin 
with, for the man who seeks golf there are of course the 
best golf courses in the world—and incidentally it should 
not be forgotten that, while the golf in Scotland is 
undoubtedly the best in the world it is also the cheapest. 
For the fisherman many rivers are free, and others may 
be fished under local arrangements at reasonable charges. 
For the man with the gun, Scotland needs no introduc- 
tion. The fame of its deer forests and grouse moors is 
world-wide. To the mountaineer some of the most 
challenging peaks in Europe are to be found in the Cuillin 
Hills of Skye, while the hill walker delights in the high 
ground of the Cairngorms. 

‘ Scotland for the yachtsman is a powerful magnet, and 
it is suggested with confidence that no visiting yachtsman 
who has ever sailed up the West Coast of Scotland will 
ever again be entirely satisfied with his home waters, 
For the motorist—a frequent and increasing visitor to 
Scotland—an interesting holiday may be found by follow- 
ing some of Scotland’s great writers or the path of some 
hero associated with her romantic history. 

To make such delights possible to the English visitor 
the Scottish Travel Association came into being some 
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years ago The Scottish Travel Association is different 
from many of the tourist Associations in other countries 
in that it is a National organization with no profit-making 
objective. It is inspired entirely by a desire to share 
with the world the attractions and beauties of Scotland 
and to afford every facility to the visitor who honours 
Scotland with his interest. It is now some four years since 
the Scottish Travel Association, promoted under the 
auspices of the Scottish Office, came into existence as a 
non-trading company limited by guarantee. Although 
still a youthful organization it has set abcut its work in 
lively fashion and on as wide a basis as its means allowed. 
A film library is maintained, and films of Scottish scenes 
in 16 millimetre gauge are available for loan free of charge 
to anybody who applies for them. Similarly sets of lantern 
slides with accompanying notes are available for loan to 
those who feel competent to deliver a lecture on Scotland 
or some Scottish subject. A monthly list of Scottish 
Coming Events is compiled and will be sent, again free of 
charge, to any applicant. Many thousands of inquiries 
from prospective visitors have been dealt with, and he 
who is in any difficulty about knowing where to go in 
Scotland, or where in Scotland to find the type of holiday 


AFOOT IN 


which suits his particular tastes and inclinations, may be 
sure of a courteous and detailed reply and a copious supply 
of descriptive literature if he will but place his desires or 
difficulties before the Association. 

Last year the Association organized in London the first 
“Scotland Calling” Exhibition, which was visited by 
38,000 Londoners, many of whom by this means were first 
led to consider the idea of a Scottish holiday. By this 
and other means too numerous for detailed mention the 
Association has sought to further its aims and objects 
and thus to secure for Scotland a share of the world’s 
tourist traffic more in keeping with the undoubted attrac- 
tions of the country than has hitherto been the case. 

Scotland then is definitely calling this summer—calling 
to the world as she always has done, but now more arti- 
culately than ever. Too long has the Scotsman been 
perhaps merely a curiosity in a foreign land. It would not 
be too much to say that while many good Scotsmen live out- 
side Scotland, the best Scotsmen and the best of Scotland 
are still to be seen under its own skies, and it is this invita- 
tion—the invitation to see Scotsmen and Scotland—which 
the Scottish Travel Association, this summer, offers to a 
discriminating world. 


SCOTLAND 


By WILLIAM POWER 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven!” 
HESE hackneyed lines take on fresh meaning when 
applied to tramping conditions in Scotland today. 
Walking-tours used to be costly and arduous, except for 
hardy young folk who could make their bed in the 
heather. In the deer-forest areas of the Highlands, 
hotels were expensive and far apart, cottages were few, 
and in many cases their tenants, mostly gamekeepers or 
foresters, were forbidden to give accommodation to 
travellers. Where the rule was disregarded, the stranger 
lived among the people like a hunted prince with a 

price on his head. 

All that is being changed by the institution of Youth 
Hostels. 
Scotland, ordinarily robust visitors are able to explore 
the whole countryside without undue fatigue, and to 
sleep comfortably every night in a different hostel, at a 
total cost of a few shillings a day. All they need to do 
is to become members beforehand of the Scottish Youth 
Hostels Association, Colinton Road, Edinburgh, acquaint 
themselves with the exact position of the hostels, and 
obey the not very exacting rules laid down for guests. 

Motor-cars and coaches have done the tramper a 
service by pushing him off main roads, where walking is 
tiresome, and taking him quickly to his real objectives. 
It was very satisfying, in the old days, to accomplish 
a circular journey from Glasgow or Edinburgh entirely 
on foot. The thing is still worth doing, if one makes a 
careful selection of side roads and: hill tracks. But it 
was apt to be too much in the nature of a “ reliability 
trial.” Nowadays one is compelled to cut out the 
bread and come at once to the cake. The cake is repre- 
sented largely by the Youth Hostel areas. Within and 
beyond these there is added scope for trampers who can 
face up to hotels or re'y on the roadside accommodation 
that is gradually extending in response to the hiking and 
cycling movements. 

In Galloway, which is outside the hostel chain, 
the hotels are fairly moderate and there are many farm- 
houses and shepherds’ cottages. The fine mountain 
country extending twenty-five miles between the two 
Cairnsmores can be explored from Dalry or New Galloway, 
from Carsphairn, and from the hotel at the foot of Glen 
Trool: between the last two points a traverse can be 
made over the Merrick, nearly 3,000 feet high, through 


In some of the finest tramping districts of 


Crockett’s Raiderland, a region wildly Highland in 
character, with Loch Enoch and the Dungeon among its 
chief features. The Edinburgh and Border hostels form 
a complete chain throughout the Scott country, the 
Moorfoots, Upper Tweeddale, and the dales around 
Ettrick. It is all good walking ground, rich in associative 
interest, and the western hostels give easy access to the 
wild mountainland above Tweedsmuir and the Grey 
Mare’s Tale. Railway and ’bus connexions at two points 
make a complete chain of the hostels from Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine, and Balquhidder through Perthshire and 
the Braes of Angus to Deeside, Donside and Speyside. 
Allowing for rest days and occasional climbs, this would 
mean a three-weeks journey amid magnificently varied 
scenery, with Ben Lomond, Ben More, Ben Lawers, 
Lochnagar and the Cairngorms along the route. The 
Cairngorms, however, cannot be taken in one’s stride ; 
they have to be approached at leisure and with cir- 
cumspection. 

The next chain of hostels begins at Loch Ossian, be- 
tween Ben Nevis and Ben Alder, and extends up the 
Great Glen to Glen Urquhart. Thence hardy walkers 
might traverse up Strath Affric and over to Glen Shiel, 
whence there is a practicable chain as far as, Ullapool. 
This whole north-west region, right up to Cape Wrath 
and Kyle of Tongue, along with the neighbouring island 
of Skye (in which there is a hostel chain), has an extra- 
ordinary geology which manifests itself in scenery of 
almost fantastic grandeur. Nature, here, is the sheer 
Celtic rhapsodist. 

What remains is the region comprising wonderful 
Morar, Argyll, with its islands, and Arran. Here one has 
to depend on hotels and lodgings. From Salen, in Mull, 
there is grand tramping to the shores of Loch na Keal 
and Loch Scridain, to Ben More and the Iona ferry. 
The scenery of these western lochs and islands and of the 
Land of Lorn has a Cubist character which intrigues 
artists, and the blues and purples are incredible. Glencoe, 
the Black Mount, Appin of the Stewarts, and Deirdre’s 
Benderloch form a paradise for the robust tramper. 
Around Loch Eck and Loch Goil there is another choice 
little district. Arran is an exquisite résumé of all the 
finest features of West Highland scenery; but it is 
crowded in July and August. 

Information as to hotels and so forth will be given by 
the Scottish Travel Association, 2 North Charlotte Street, 
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I a corner of the Sun Restaurant, a well- -known 
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Sail to. Aberdeen on an A.S.N. boat— racehorse owner was entertaining . . . on the] ft, 
a cruise in miniature — excellent e 
accommodation—first-class food—fun -an eminent Cabinet Minister and a Peer of the Realm 
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the Ochill Hills, with the purple splendour of Ben 
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MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked ; every order specially hand packed. 
(Sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 Ibs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME 


in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes. 
(From one-half pound up.) 


May we send you our price list, and information about 
our mail order service to any part of the world? 


ALEXANDER MANSON, 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOR 81 YEARS. 
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HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND ;: 
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THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 


TO SCOTLAND 


begins, it is sometimes said, where Tottenham Court Road 
joins Oxford Street. 

Has it ever occurred to you that every time you cross the 
Thames you see an older and greater North Road? There 
are no built-up areas on this road. There is no dust and 
there is no noise. 

Our steamers have been sailing regularly from London to 
Dundee (The Gateway to the Scottish Highlands) for over 
one hundred years, and in one of the very old advertisements 
there is the phrase “Passengers may depend upon good 
usage.” This phrase is a tradition which it is our endeavour 
always to maintain. Our ships are liners in miniature, the 
accommodation comfortable, the catering good. They leave 
London every Wednesday and Saturday, and in connection 
with these sailings we have tried to perfect two short 
Scottish Tours. The Glencoe Tour every Saturday (June to 
September) costs £8 15 0, first class throughout, and combines 
with the voyage a tour by private car to Rannoch Moor, 
Glencoe, Fort William and Loch Laggan. The Braemar tour, 
which gives you a glimpse of the Cairngorms, leaves 
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LAND’S END TO GLASGOW 


is the route for scenery—English, Irish and_ Scottish. 
Arrived at Glasgow the traveller has all forms of transport 
at his disposal, enabling him to enjoy the exquisite beauties 
of the littoral of the Firth of Clyde, as well as the august 
grandeur of the Highlands and the Western Isles, where 
holiday resorts breathe history and romance. 


TRY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. 
TRAVEL BY 























£6 10 O, first class throughout. 
May we send you our IMlustrated Handbook? 
Dept. TN., THE Sime PERTH & LONDON See 
SHIPPING COMPANY, LTD., 18 Mincing Lane 
E.53 (corner of Gt. Tower psy LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Edinburgh. Contingencies include driving rain and rough 
or soggy ground.. Clothing should be substantial; a 
complete change should be carried. Boots should be 
strong and nailed. A compass and a good map are 
essential. In thick mist on precipitous hills, stay where 
you are till it lifts; on heather slopes, follow cautiously 
‘jlown a watercourse flowing in the right direction. To 
venture on a big climb alone, or without some reserve of food 
and clothing, is foolhardy. A spirit-lamp is a good friend. 

Pocket guide-books for trampers, dealing with different 
districts, can be got from booksellers in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. A book for the rucksack is Mr. Seton Gordon’s 
Highways and Byways in the West Highlands, with Sir 


UNKNOWN 


D. Y. Cameron’s drawings and Professor Watson’s glos- 
sary of place-names. Among books to read beforehand 
are E. A. Baker’s On Foot in the Highlands, Dick’s 
Galloway, Geikie’s The Scenery of Scotland, MacColla’s 
The Albannach, Neil Gunn’s Butcher’s Broom, and, above 
all, I. F. Grant’s The Lordship of the Isles, a storehouse 
of information about Highland origins, history, . polity, 
literature, monuments, and so forth. Miss Grant begins 
her itinerary at Dunadd, in Crinan, an original seat of 
the Dalriadic kings from whom King George its descended. 
Near by is the curiously beautiful Loch Sween. It is an 
ideal starting-point for a northward journey by Oban 
into the scenic wonderland of the West. 


SCOTLAND 


By GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


ENERALLY speaking the big roads cast a network 
over Scotland and each county is caught up in the 
string bag. ‘The tourist in his car can traverse them all 
with little difficulty or enterprise ; only, to some degree, 
the far North is ignored in its remoteness. Less known 
Scotland lies not so much in remote tracts as down small 
roads, over the next hill, or along some promontory 
leading nowhere save into the Atlantic. A simple diver- 
gence from a main road that links a beauty-spot to a 
historie-site will take the traveller to fresh precincts of a 
seclusion remarkable to those who come from a flatter 
land of a coastline less indented. I am reminded of how I 
made what has been to me my fairest discovery in Scot- 
land. Having a week to spare and being then in the 
North I pored over a map seeking some spot beyond the 
railway termini, away from the main roads. With the 
additional lure of its name I decided upon Applecross, an 
aloof peninsula sheltering the shrine of a forgotten Celtic 
saint and possessing a finer view of Skye than may ever 
be had from the island itself. The approach by land 
would have been difficult even if I had possessed a car, 
but the Stornoway boat pauses off Applecross on its out- 
going voyage, and from it a ferry bore me to the slip that 
gleamed in the sunlight in front of a row of little houses. 
Climbing over the uneasy cobbles on to the roadway I 
asked the postman if I could get lodgings. He recom- 
mended me to his own home. . His wife was a grand cook 
and I lived off food of a quality too rare in a countryside 
where the creed of the denial of the flesh has received such 
a balefully literal interpretation. For a week, in varying 
sun and mist, I explored the exquisite strip of land lying 
between the sea and the great hills, until at three o’clock 
one morning I was rowed out in the ferry by the light of a 
hurricane lamp hung in the prow to the returning Storno- 
way boat. 

I lived in Galloway in years when it was indeed to the 
foreigner an unknown land. But the questing motorist 
has put a close to that and cars come down through 
Dumfries and drive along that magnificent coastline, 
running North again by Girvan to Ayr. Still, the hilly 
heart of Galloway that sheltered the Bruce at a critical 
period in Scottish history enfolds much that is little 
known. The lower-Galloway countryside is quite distinct 
in nature from any other in Scotland. The hills are 
knobbly and streaked with trees: the fields oddly broken 
with outerops of rock and knolls untouchable to the 
plough. I have heard it compared to the landscape 
behind the Mona Lisa. 

East from Galloway, the Borders have come to have 
many widely-known associations. When I first came to 
them, quite recently, I feared to fi d a country burdened 
with recognized beauty-spots: a country sophisticated 
and tamed by usage. I was wrong, and I have since dis- 
covered much unsuspected seclusion; including long 
green drove roads seldom trodden save by the “* bestial ” 
and by the few remaining packmen of the old tradition ; 


a glen, its entrance within two miles of one of the Border 
townships, penetrating three miles into hills so remote 
that few local shepherds have seen it—a glen extraordin- 
arily lush, its banks deep in scented boscage, its enfolding 
hills steep and fine. 

Recognized sights are largely responsible for the 
overlooking of places and their potentialities. The 
southerner is too often deterred by the unwonted cold 
from bathing in Scotland, and hence such fantastie and 
varied bathing as that offered by the coasts and the 
lochans of Skye and the Outer Isles are ignored by the 
visitor to Flora MacDonald’s tomb. Those sombre 
cave-mouths, coloured rock floors, sounding pot-holes, 
at cliff bases, where the sunlight is brilliantly refracted 
from blue sea and bright rock, afford bathing that 
generously repays him who inures himself to the coolness 
of the water. In the lochans the red _peat-flavoured 
water is quite warm during June and July. 

I remarked above that the far North alone was a 
territory little visited. Depopulated Sutherland is not 
only distant but a bare country, its spirit depressed 
with the crime and tragedy associated with its name : 
but it does not merit the neglect that it receives. The 
strange shapes of its hills render it distinct from the rest 
of Scotland. The formidable sea-crossing that has 
isolated Orkney for so long is now replaced for those with 
queasy stomachs by an air-service which this year is 
to be extended over the further hundred miles to Shetland. 
Orkney is entirely individual: a tattered green land 
everywhere bitten by a sea that in summer is intensely 
blue, with good roads and good fishing, populated by the 
most vigorous community in the British Isles today. I 
still must look forward to visiting Shetland. Here the 
Viking festival of Up-helly-a is reputed the only ancient 
festival in Britain that is still observed with intensity 
and abandon, that has not fallen into parochialism 
but that gars the whole population around Lerwick 
dance, drink and perform through one terrific night. 
Since, however, it takes place in the inclement month 
of January, it is rarely experienced by other than the 
native Shetlander. 

The traveller, to a marked degree, gets his deserts : 
which is really to say that in travelling personality finds 
scope. To him who seeks the unusual, the entertaining, 
and that which may be called adventure, Scotland’s 
potentialities are only bounded by his own enterprise. 
It is not a fool-proof country for the wanderer ; there 
is too much climatic uncertainty, too much decay, 
and too much bad cooking for that. He who is un- 
lucky, and tends to find uncongenial lodgings, to fail 
to make friends, and generally to discover things of 
which to complain, had better go to a land of more 
organized tourism. He whose “luck” holds good 
and who may with some safety court the uncertain, 
does well to come to Scotland. In the end, it is a matter 
of temperament. 
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Further particulars of these Scottish Hotels may be had from the Travel igueee 





The Problem of “Where to 4 


This important question is satisfactorily solved when any of these 


Modern Hotels are chosen. 





They are all ‘ 
recommend themselves by their reputation for COMFORT— 
SERVICE—and the HOSPITALITY extended to Guests. 


tried and tested’ and 








CALLANDER: 


The Gateway to the Trossachs. 
THE 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


“ 

Delightfully situated in 48 
f= acres of private grounds. 
@ Ideal centre for The 
§ Trossachs and Rob Roy 
° Country. Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Mountaineering. 






MULL : 
THE 
WESTERN 


ISLES 


HOTEL 
TOBERMORY 


Magnificent | situation 
overlooking the Sound 
of Mull, Tennis, Golf, 
Boating, and Fishing. 
Rights for Lochs 
Mishnish and Frisa. 


The Island of Legend and Romance, 





Seca: 12 Phot 





GRANTOWN- ON- SPEY 4 tome Health Resort. 


THE 


GRANT 


ARMS 
HOTEL 


Overlooking the Cairn- 
gorm Mountains. Fish- 
ing on the Spey. 
Golfing, Tennis, 
Bowling. 





‘Phone: 26. 





OBAN: 


‘The Charing Cross of the Highlands.’ 

‘ THE 

ALEXANDRA 
HOTEL 


Commands the _ finest 
view of the Famous 
Oban Bay. Golf, 
Bathing, Sea Bathing, 
Tennis, Bowling, etc. 


‘Phone: 81 Oban. 





Most Genial and 
Salubrious Climate. 


THE 


= GAIRLOCH 
HOTEL 


Excellent Trout Fishing 
on Five Lochs, free to 
visitors. Golf, Beautiful 
Sands, Safe Bathing, 
- Boating, Deep Sea 
Fishing. 


CARLO | 





"Phone: 2 Gairloch. 


CALLANDER : 


THE 
DREADNOUGHT 
HOTEL 


In the Heart of the 
Loch District. Golf, 
Tennis, Fishing, Boat- 
ing, Shooting, and 
Mountaineering. 


A Magnificent Countryside. 





"Phone: 2 Callander. 





TROON: 


THE 


MARINE 
HOTEL 


Overlooking the 
Famous Old Troon 
Course and Beach, 
and within easy reach 
of the Burns Country. 
Golf, Tennis, Sea 
Bathing. 


The Golfers’ Paradise. 





"Phones: "4536/7 Troon. 








‘Phene: 88 Wemyss Bay. Pool. 


SKELMORLIE : 


On the Clyde. 
THE 


HOTEL 


Prominently situated 
200 feet above sea level. 
Overlooking Scotland's 
Most Glorious Water- 
way. Tennis, Golf, Sea 
Fishing. Salt Water 


Baths and Swimming 





Recommended by A.A., R.A.C., R.S.A.C., etc. 





Brochures and Particulars from Hotel Managers. 
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ANGLING IN SCOTLAND 


By ALEXANDER WANLESS 


N Scotland, when we think of fishing, we think in terms 
of trout, sea-trout or salmon. Although we have 
erch, as in Loch Leven where large numbers may be 
caught, and pike, as in Loch Lomond where they run 
Jarge and are all too plentiful, we look upon these fish as of 
no account. Even the grayling is treated with contempt ; 
yet some of the best grayling fishing is to be obtained in 
the Teviot, while the Clyde can produce a pretty basket 
of these delicate fish. There is no mystery about it. 
If trout fishing were as easily obtained in England as 
it is in Scotland, the roach and the dace, the chub and the 
bream would never have risen above mediocrity. 

Aroth>r advantage the Scottish angler enjoys; he is 
not licence-ridden. The fishing licence does not exist in 
Scotland. Thus the visiting angler may, if he so desires, 
wander through Scotland casting his flies or throwing his 
minnow into the waters of this loch and of that river, 
without having to bother about licences and Boards of 
Conservators. It must not be inferred from this, however, 
that we are still living in the free and easy days of Thomas 
Todd Stoddart, whose ambition was to be an angler and 
who, fortunate mortal, achieved ambition and fame 
at one and the same time! ‘The wind may still blow 
where it lists but one cannot fish where one likes nowadays, 
even for trout. Indeed, as the cash value of rivers 
increases, the trout-fisher, and especially the trout-fisher 
“in city pent,” finds it increasingly difficult to get good 
trout-fishing near home. Few, if any, of the city angling 
associations have rivers of their own to fish in. Thus 
their members are mostly loch fishers. Yet, at the begin- 
ning of the present century—to go no further back— 
there was a considerable amount of “ free” fishing for 
trout in Scotland. Proprietors of rivers, in many in- 
stances, did not bother about trout. Anyone who wished 
could fish. That was a liberality which over-reached 
itself and the position today is that, where fishing is free, 
it is hardly worth having. For this we have to thank 
cheap transport, the increasing popularity of the pastime, 
and the ways of the poacher. 

The majority of rivers in Scotland, where they are not 
preserved, are now controlled. One may not fish without 
authority. Fortunately, there are still landed proprietors 
broad-minded enough to share the enjoyment which the 
rivers yield, and to them we owe the existence of the local 
angling associations which are scattered up and down the 
country. From these associations visiting anglers may, 
without trouble and at small cost, obtain tickets which 
enable them to fish. In addition, especially in the north, 
there are many hotels which possess angling rights in 
rivers and lochs and the right to fish passes to those who 
stay in the hotels. .The charges made by these hotels 
vary ; roughly they range between ten shillings and a 
pound per day, according to the district, the quality of 
the fishing, and the class of angler they wish to attract. 

The association water has one advantage over the hotel. 
The visiting angler who, by purchasing a ticket, becomes 
a temporary member of a local association, has complete 
liberty of action. He may fish where, when, and, usually, 
how he likes, in the association water—always, of course, 
provided that he observes the rules of the association 
as to size-limit and so on. In the hotels, on the other 
hand, one is usually restricted to beats ; one is expected 
to employ a gillie or boatman ; and one-has to endure the 
idiosyncrasies of the other residents.! 

Let us first consider trout-fishing in rivers, the sport 
of the poor and the man of moderate means. The 
Border rivers, especially, are his playground. There 
is more gocd fishing to be obtained in the Borders than 
in any other part of Scotland. Literally there are 





scores of miles of water which may be fished at trifling 
cost. In these rivers the angler may fish fly or bait, 
as he chooses; and his skill—which is an essential 
ingredient of the cake—will be apprrciated. Of the 
Border rivers the Annan, the Whitadder, the Teviot 
and the Tweed are best. Twenty years ago I would 
have put the Tweed an easy first, but the Tweed has 
fallen from its high estate for lack of proper management, 
and the Whitadder, that once glorious river, is but a 
shadow of itself. I incline to the opinion that better 
opportunities for sport are to be obtained in the upper 
reaches of the Annan than in any other Scottish river. 
That is because that part of the river is controlled by a 
well-conducted association. It has some ten miles or 
more of water to “suit every taste.” In the middle 
reaches of the river some proprietors permit angling for 
trout at a ridiculously small charge—as low as 6d. per 
day. The money goes to charity. Fishing in these 
stretches is generally restricted to fly. Considerable 
stretches of the Tweed, Teviot, and Whitadder are also 
controlled by angling associations. In a few cases in the 
Tweed “ fly only ” is the rule—a restriction designed to 
prevent the salmon casts from being unduly disturbed 
by spinning. 

As to accommodation ; there are plenty of inns where 
visiting anglers will find comfortable, if plain, faring 
at moderate prices. Private lodgings are scarce. The 
best way to obtain information about them is to insert 
an advertisement in the local newspapers. If the 
visitor possesses a car he had best stay at an hotel, or in 
rooms, in the larger towns, such as Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Kelso, Melrose, Selkirk, Peebles, Lockerbie or Moffat. 
From these centres numerous small streams may be 
fished in addition to the main rivers. 

Those who prefer loch fishing must go north. To get 
the best loch fishing which Scotland affords he must 
go to the northern counties—Sutherland, Caithness, 
Ross and Cromerty, Inverness-shire. There he will find 
well-stocked lochs—large and small—too numerous to 
mention. But it is all, or nearly all, hotel water. The 
simplest course is for the angler to put up at one of the 
hotels. To this end he should consult the excellent map 
published by the British Field Sports Society, or Where to 
Fish (Field Press). In the centre part of Scotland, par- 
ticularly in Perthshire, there are a number of lochs but, 
excepting the famed Loch Leven, which is run on com- 
mercial lines, the fishing is not so good as in the north ; 
nor is there the same variety and choice. In the north 
of Scotland there is some good river trouting to be 
obtained, but there is not much of it. Stretches of the 
Don may be fished from hotels, as at. Strathdon and 
Alford, while there is some quite good, though hard- 
fished water at Inverurie and Kintore. There is also 
some ‘“* public” water on the Deveron, an excellent 
trouting river; but mostly the northern rivers are 
‘* strictly preserved.’ For those whose fancy is the sea- 
trout the Outer Isles and Orkney and Shetland may Le 
recommended ; chiefly for one reason—the angler is less 
dependent on rain than on the mainland. The voes, 
which virtually mean fishing in the sea, provide excellent 
sport when-rivers and streams are at their lowest level. 

‘As elsewhere, not much salmon-fishing in rivers is 
available, and that not of the first-class. Also the 
best times for fishing for salmon in Scotland are outwith 
the holiday months. One exception, however, is the 
Spey, where both sea trout and salmon angling may be 
obtained in the waters controlled by the Grantown 
Angling Association. To go to the other end of the 
country there is the Border Esk which is also controlled 
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Telegrams: Taymouth Castle, Kenmore. 
Telephone: Aberfeldy Nine. 








ABERFELDY 


Situated, amidst the most beautiful scenery in Scotland, this historic family residence, now the finest hotel in the High- 
lands, is a unique combination of medizval splendour and modern luxury, commanding facilities for everyone's 
enjoyment. Over 400 acres of beautiful grounds. Golf, tennis, badminton, motoring, dancing, fishing, etc. 
cuisine and service. Fifty private lock-ups; mechanic in attendance. 


Caymouth Castle 


‘botel 


PERTHSHIRE 


Unexcelled 


Write for terms and beautifully illustrated brochure : 
“The History of Taymouth Castle.” 


KenNeETH Gray, Manager. 

























The Hotel 


Romantic of the 


Highlands 


SS 

Continuous Hotel Entertainments: Golf, Tennis Tournaments, 

Swimming, Dancing, Torchlight Pageants, etc. Come early for 

the magic of mid-Summer twilight nights in the Highlands. 
Programme, “ Highland Occasions,’ ’ and Tariff free. 


ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND. > 





In the 
Heart of 
Romantic 
Scotland, 








Excellent motorin centre. Near Trossachs and Rob Roy 
Country. Golf, Riding, Fishing, Tennis, Dancing. H. and 
C. throughout. Electric lift. Covered way to Famous Spa, 


ALLAN WATER & SPA HOTEL 


“On the banks of Allan IWater.” 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE, SCOTLAND. © 


























EDINBURGH 
The Coekburn Hotel 
FIRST-CLASS R.A.C. APPOINTED 


EXCELLENT COMFORT, 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS 
ELEVATOR GARAGE | 
Bed, Bath and Breakfast, 8/6 
Telephone (2 lines): 30092, 30093 


Non-licensed 


Fully Licensed 
Pp H 3 HO [ EI S Comfortable 
cy e e ; Moderate Charges 
FOR COMFORT, CARE AND CLEANLINESS 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





Arrange to Stay or Spend your Holiday— 


in ARRAN 
At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK. 
Electric Light, Central Heating. 
Golf, Garage. H. & C. Water in all 


all bedrooms. Garage. R.S.A.C., A.A. 
Tel ephone—Lanark 31, 
In STIRLINGSHIRE 


bedrooms. A.A, Telephone— At BLACK BULL HOTEL, “ty 

















CRIEFF 


DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 


Carlisle 133 miles 

Inverness 122 miles 
A MODERN HOTEL of 
COMFORT and SELECT 
CUISINE, situated on the most 
direct and picturesque road to 
Inverness and the North (via 
Crieff, Sma’ Glen and Dunkeld). 
IDEAL TOURING & 
GOLFING CENTRE. 


Crieff Golf Course three minutes, 
Gleneagles Golf Course nine miles. 
Telephone: 87 CRIEFF. Telegrams: ‘‘ DRUMMOND ARMS.” 














Brodick 5, 
AT LOCHRANZA HOTEL, LCOCH- 
RANZA. Garage. Car for Hire. 
Telephone—Lochranza 28. 
At LAMLASH HOTEL, LAM- 
LASH. H. & C. Water in all bed- 
rooms, Electric Light. 
Telephone—Lamlash 8. 


in LANARKSHIRE 


At CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAW. 
FORD. Largely extended. Electric 
Light. H. & C. Water in all 
bedrooms. Central Heating. Golf 
Fishing. Garage (Heated). Repairs. 
RSAC, A.A. Cars for Hire 
Telephone—Crawford 9. 
At DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, 
DOUGLAS. RS.AC., A.A. 
Telephone—Douglas 8. 
At CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 
LANARK. Electric Light. Golf. 
Fishing. Telephone—Lanark 84, 
At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LANARK. Golf. Central Heating. 
Electric Light. H. & C. Water in 





LEARN. Largely extended. H. 
Water in all bedrooms. Somed 
Heating. Electric Light. Fishing. 
R.S.A.C., A. 
Telephone— ee 15. 
At ROWARDENNA HOTEL, 
ROWARDENNAN, foot of Ben 
Lomond. Fishing, Boating, Moun- 
taineering. 
Telephone—Rowardennan 1. 
In DUMBARTONSHIRE 
At GARTOCHARN HOTEL, 
GARTOCHARN, by Alexandria, 
near Loch Lomondside. Recon- 
structed and reconditioned, H. & C. 
Jater in all bedrooms. Electric 
Light. Central Heating. Best Vish- 
ing Ground. 3. miles from Balloch 
Station. Telephone—Gartocharn 4. 
At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH 
Fishing on Loch Lomond. Steamer 
Excursions, Redecorated. 
Telephone—Alexandria 55. 
In RENFREWSHIRE 
At THE STAR HOTEL, PORT- 
GLASGOW. 'Telephone—1 18. 





Proprietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District), LTD. 





For ''erms apply to the Hotel Manager, or to 


General Manager, 1093 WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telephone—Douglas 572. 























RODS 


100-PAGE 

. LIST with 
Angling 
Information 


ANGLING in SCOTLAND 
and GEAR for every water, 
LIGHT RODS, IMPULSE REELS, 
PARACHUTE FLIES, Wet or Dry 
SURBGHUT. OUTPOINTS. 


J colour pool aA ALEX. MARTIN rg rere 3 


GLASGOW. 
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by an association, and gives excellent sport in summer 
with sea trout and salmon—if the conditions are right. 
The best river for back-end fishing—so far as the visiting 
angler is concerned—is probably the Annan, where 
tickets are available on certain stretches for 10s. per 
day; but the Annan is a “ late” river—October and 
November are the best months. A fish or two may be 
picked up in the Earn, in the Crieff district, where tickets 
are issued locally at 10s. per day, but the quality of the 
sport depends entirely on the state of the river. No 
water, no fish. 

A word about equipment. The visiting angler who is 
master of various methods of angling will obtain the 
best sport. The “fly only” man is so completely 
dependent upon the conditions of weather and water ; 
the angler who can fish with the minnow and the clear 
water worm will enjoy far better sport. 


THE HIGHLAND GAMES 


By J. J. MILLER 


HERE is no other kind of athletic fixture in Scotland 
T which has so long and so closely been linked up 
with national sentiment as the series of annual Gala 
Days termed the Highland Games. These festivals 
begin with the first Saturday of June and continue until 
the end of September. They form an_ institution 
inherently Scottish. Nowhere else in the world do we 
find anything quite the same. Even the casual visitor 
feels a sense of personal contact as he views the scenic 
environment and catches the glamour of Highland 
pageantry and_ sport. 

Whence came these Gatherings ? How old are they ? 
What has been their influence on rural life and national 
outlook ? 

In all probability the shires of Inverness, Nairn, and 
Aberdeen provided the earliest of the meetings organized 
on the lines of a modern Highland Gathering. To find 
the more aggressively “* Highland” inflexion we must 
still go north beyond the line of the Forth and Clyde canal. 

In the midlands—as represented by the shires of 
Lanark, Stirling, Fife and part of the Lothians—the 
Galas, though retaining much of the Highland in char- 
acter, have mostly conformed with the modern urge for 
adventitious aids. The standard feats of strength, skill, 
agility and grace—throwing the hammer, putting the 
stone, weight throwing, tossing the caber, 
vaulting and wrestling, leavened with pipe music and 
Highland dancing competitions, have been augmented 
with cycling handicaps, juvenile dancing, whippet racing, 
horse trotting and even with brass band contests. 

In the central area we find many important meetings, 
such as Strathallan, Crieff, Pitlochry, Thornton, Saughton, 
Alloa, Alva and Airth. Thornton, which we used to term 
the “ Fife Olympia,” was for some years the most largely 
attended Gathering in Scotland. On the last Friday of 
July, 1909, 60,000 attended at Lochty Bridge, a figure 
which remains the Scottish record for a function of this 
kind. Thornton Gathering declined considerably, chiefly 
owing to industrial depression, but recently there has been 
improvement and I expect that the forthcoming Gathering 
of July will see many former glories revived. 

Two of the Fifeshire Galas have long pedigrees. At 
the village of Ceres, near St. Andrews, there is held 
annually a Games Meeting which was instituted as part 
of the general rejoicings when the contingent of Fife 
Warriors returned from the Battle of Bannockburn. So 
it has gone on for more than 600 years. And the 
Strathmiglo Games were founded under a Great Seal 

charter of confirmation ’ dated June 26th, 1605. 

Strathallan Highland Gathering may be taken as the 


.popular Gala today. 


leaping, . 


Scottish standard of all that goes to the making of a 
Held on the first Saturday in 
August it is the rallying-ground of Scotland’s foremost 
athletes, pipers and dancers, and, no less, of Sporting 
Democracy for fifty parishes round. Here is a region rich 
in romance and steeped in legendary lore. Nearby is 
Abbey Craig with Wallace Monument, crowned by the 
figure of Scotland’s soldier-hero, carved in stone. Within 
gun-shot, too, we have the frowning ramparts of Stirling 
Castle, where much of Caledonia’s history was cradled 
and, in a hollow, there is the Royal Park where six 
centuries ago, at a historic Highland Gathering, the Black 
Douglas hurled the bar, cast the stone and wrestled under 
the eyes of James VI and his Royal Court. 


There is a wonderful magnetism about Strathallan. 
It is a kind of Veterans’ Mecca and Reunion. Every 
Scottish champion in the light and heavy events during the 
past seventy years has competed there, and the winning 
of a first prize there today marks the winner as a reputed 
‘blue ribboner ” in his particular feat. Last August I 
met at least six veterans on the field who had competed 
at Strathallan thirty, forty, and even fifty years ago. 
Several of the officials have more than fifty vears’ service 
on the directorate. Like many other Gatherings in 
Scotland—but probably in a greater degree than any of 
the others—Strathallan seeks to carry on a missionary 
effort for the encouraging of youthful talent, alike through 
tuition and opportunity for competition. Practice ground 
facilities are provided and the services of veterans are 
often available in practical and theoretical instruction. 
Then these boys have an opportunity of testing themselves 
when the Gathering comes round. A list of ‘* confined 
events ” is included in the programme and, besides money 
prizes in each event, there is a Championship Trophy, 
known as the Chieftain’s Cup, for the district athlete 
gaining the most points all round. 


S 


Outside what I may term the Northern Circuit there 
are two excellent presentations of all that is traditional 
in an orthodox programme to be seen in the pleasing 
celebrations of Luss, by the Banks of Loch Lomond, 
and at Inveraray, Argyll. Inveraray Gathering, held in 
the Stable Park, adjacent to the historic Castle, claims to 
have had Games there since 1554. 

At the end of the summer we have that spate of classic 
Highland Gatherings allied with the end of the fashionable 
season and the return south of the shooting and fishing 
tenants. At each of these Piping competitions are 
predominant, particularly at Oban and Inverness, where 
the Pibroch playing may occupy a continuous session 
exclusively for seven hours. 

Now that the Gathering of Haddo House—where the 
late Lord Aberdeen was presiding genius for a lifetime— 
is dead, the Aboyne Gathering may be reckoned, from 
the athletic viewpoint, Aberdeenshire’s foremost. But, 
great Gathering though it be, it is eclipsed in all but 
the athletic sense by its near neighbour of the following 
day—Royal Braemar. 

Here you have a marvellous epitome of national 
homage, spectacular thrills, athleticism and Highland 
pageantry. The Standard was unfurled on the Braes o’ 
Mar in 1715. But here today more than two hundred 
years of history seem to be bridged in a few seconds as 
the Clansmen march into the Royal Park. The pikes 
and Lochaber axes glint in the sun as the colourful 
tartans wave in kilt and plaid. Then there is the Royal 
reception as the equipage with greys and_ scarlet 
outriders arrive. Thirty thousand people and over 
2,000 motor-cars surround the little area of green turf. 
The cheers from 30,000 throats mingle with the tooting 
from 2,000 motor horns as the Royal Party take up their 
position in the heather-decked pavilion to watch the 
progress of the Games. 
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Further particulars of these Scottish Hotels may be had from the Travel Manager. 





Year by year the Hotel Holiday, with its freedom...) , 

from care, its convenience, its complete change——~—~ 2D) 

of company and environment, makes growing tt 

appeal to a widening circle of the general public. : 
it 


it 
it 


ROYAL HOTEL 


PORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. 


i 


Largest and Finest in this Far-famed Isle. Also 


FLODIGARRY HOTEL 


\ 
| 
1 
iH 
i 
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\ 
iH 
1 
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| 
| 
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{ 
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ISLE OF SKYE. 


24 miles north of Portree, far from the madding 

crowd. A spot of rare beauty. Flodigarry was 

first home of Flora Macdonald, 
___ heroine, after marriage. 








the Jacobite 





Apply for Booklet and Tariff. 








OBAN 
STATION HOTEL 


Largest Hotel in West Highlands. 


122 Bedrooms. Electric Light. Central Heating. Lift. 
Private Suites. Modern Bathrooms. All Bedrooms fitted 
with Hot and Cold Running Water. 
GARAGE. R.S.A.C. R.A.C. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 

Telephone: 14. 


Further Particulars from Manageress. 











DUISDALE HOTEL 


ISLE OF SKYE. 





UNRIVALLED SITUATION. 





Write for Brochure. 
as Isleornsay Hotel. 


A.A. TELEPHONE : 


Under same management 


ISLEORNSAY 2. 
































EDINBURGH 
THE ALISON HOTEL, Melville Crescent. 


’Phone 14. 


-—LOCH AWE— 


(ARGYLLSHIRE) 


LOCH AWE HOTEL 


| ’Phone: Dalmally 6. Telegrams: B EA UTIFU L 


“ Hotel, Lochawe.” situation jn 
| Private Grounds over- 
looking Loch Awe 
and Kilichurn Castle 
and Ben Lui. 
Fishing, golf, moun- 
taineering, tennis. 
H. and C. in bed- 
rooms. 

Brochure and Tarif 


on application, 


























GLENELG HOTEL 


INVERNESS-SHIRE Opposite Skye 
SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING FREE TO GUESTS 
AT HOTEL. 


Sea _ Fishing. 
geology. 


Bathing. 
Scenery grand. 


Interesting local antiquities and 


Bittrarps Room AND EXxteNsIve Liprary. 
Terms on application. 
J. S. REDMAYNE, Proprietor. 














BRAEMAR : 
The FIFE ARMS HOTEL 


Patronised by Royalty and the Court. 


* In the heart of the Scottish Highlands, 1,150 feet 
above sea-level, stands THE FIFE ARMS HOTEL- 
commodious, comfortable, and refined. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE at MODERATE COST 


3 Private Bathrooms. Passenger Elevator. Electric 
Light. H. & C. Water in Bedrooms. 

Golf — Tennis — Salmon FisHing — Mountaineering. 
Motor Garage with Inspection Pit. 


R. U. SHAND, Manager. 
































Telephone: 31295. Telegrams: “ Melcrest.” 
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A FOREIGNER IN SCOTLAND 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


ENI, vidi, victus sum. It is just ten years since, 
doggedly resolved to be faithful to the Ireland 
of my blood and the Devon of my birth, I travelled up 
to Scotland, and, before’ the first day was out, had no 
more spirit in me. Whether so complete a surrender 
disqualifies me from rational comment I do not know. 
There were, perhaps, extenuating circumstances. The 
most sensitive of modern Scottish novelists said of my 
book The Brothers that while occasional details told 
him it was not the work of a native, it had a clear blood- 
affinity with the life it portrayed; it breathed the 
Gaelic air. ‘‘ At any rate,” he wound up, “no English- 
man could have. written it.” It. may be that this 
inherited propensity, plus the fact that Wicklow and 
Kerry and the timeless calm of Dartmoor had inclined 
me towards what I was to see, made the surrender 
inevitable. Yet, though I have been up to the Highlands 
every summer since, I remain a foreigner, if only because 
of my one obstinate quarter of English blood: and my 
admiration for the country and its people is not uncritical. 
In spite of the ten years, I have only a very limited 
acquaintance with Scotland. The Arisaig-Morar-Mallaig 
district, at most times of the year from May to November ; 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and parts of Lanark; the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth, up to Schiehallion and Loch Rannoch ; 
Inverness, Nairn, Forres, and the road from Inverness 
to Fort William; Moidart; a couple of the Islands ; 
it is scarcely a title to talk. All the same, certain im- 
pressions emerge with such force, and so consistently, 
that it is hard not to think they have some value. Of 
the country itself I shall make no attempt to speak. 
Its quality is impossible to convey to those who have 
not seen it; and it is always changing. Ten summers 
spent in the same place should prepare a moderately 
observant eye for most effects, but the West Highland 
light, on sea and land, has a thousand surprises. It 
can at any moment confound the onlooker with some 
absolutely new performance, some magic alteration in 
the contours of a landscape that is never still. The 
very hills seem to expand and contract, the horizon 
comes closer than the middle distance, the weather 
changes every quarter of an hour, and the loveliest 
gestures are so evanescent that one is left wondering 
if they were not a dream. 


The people offer something more definite. Two 
generalizations my experience suggests to be safe, 
generalizations which refute existing libels. The Scots 


are neither mean nor dour. Scottish hospitality is 
second to none in the world, and it seems to the visitor 
to be informed by a real warmth of goodwill. I, certainly, 
have never met a friendlier people. And, as for dourness, 
I have never met a people more ready to talk, and, 
what is more, to talk about themselves. Wherever 
I have been, Scots of all types, from artist to com- 
mercial traveller, from minister to tinker, have spoken 
freely what was in their mind. In certain remote 
districts were people simply coruscating with auto- 
biography. The Gaelic-speaking Highlander has an 
essential deep reserve, a dignity which is not for the 
stranger to assail; but he responds instantly to friendly 
intention, and has an extraordinary power of bringing 
all intercourse to the level of common humanity. In 
a word, he has sympathy, and can see quickly through 
artificial coverings of caste or circumstance to the 
human being beneath; and his dignity enables him 
without embarrassment to treat king and commoner 
alike. Moreover, he has a real intellectual curiosity, 
and an interest in learning for its own sake. A farmer, 
when I was visiting Forres, rode many miles to call 
at breakfast time and discuss a review in The Spectator. 


A very poor woman stopped me in the road to ask if 
“jewel” were derived from ‘“‘ Jew ’-—‘‘ because the 
Jews were often rich people that would have jewels.” 
The zest for learning can become pedantry, the friendli- 
ness can go side by side with a deep practical distrust 
for a creature of a different sky, but in each case the 
original impulse is real, and it is up to the visitor not 


to awaken the distrust by himself emphasizing the 
difference. 
At the same time, while there is so much to like and 


admire, there is frequent excuse for impatience. I feel it 
with my English fraction, and others, wholly English, 
may feel it more. Something of the weather and some- 
thing of the long dark winter and something of the 
isolation in which he lives have got into the character of 
the West Highlander, and put difficulties in his way when 
he meets those whose lives move to a brisker tempo. 
Coming to the avocations of the twentieth century—his 
own being timeless—he is often at a disadvantage. True, 
he passes the disadvantage on to those with whom he 
deals ; but he is the sufferer in the end. 

For instance—it would in no way spoil his charm to 
realize that time is an essential feature of a business con- 
tract, and that a commission promised for Monday is not 
satisfactorily discharged by being completed on the 
following Friday week. No serious harm would be done if 
a shopkeeper got it into h’'s head that a consignment of 
apples is not an adequate response to an order for 
bananas. It is without doubt difficult for those who for 
generations have been accustomed to eat when they 
killed to understand that there are people who prefer 
fixed meal-times, and therefore want their food delivered 
by a certain hour, so that they may cook it: yet it would 
be to everyone’s advantage if such a fact could sink in. 
I have never been able to see why the half-dozen shops 
in a village should feel in duty bound to carry identical 
stocks, and differ only in the degree of difficulty with 
which the wanted articles can be located. Again, while 
there are in the Highlands hotels at which it is a delight 
to stay, and where one seems to get more than a commer- 
cial welcome, there are others which are a disgrace to a 
hospitable country. I could name hotels which seem to 
accept their guests on sufferance, at the guests’ own peril ; 
where there is neither grace nor comfort nor punctuality 
nor good cooking nor anything but the complacent or 
even arrogant enjoyment of a monopoly. Others are 
merely unimaginative and incompetent. There will be 
goodwill and courtesy on the part of the staff, but a 
decided reluctance to carry these virtues beyond amiable 
speech. Nothing is done to meet the guest’s wishes or to 
consider his comfort. That is the gist of the matter; 
nothing is done; and those who love the country regret 
it, for it puts the West Highlander at a real disadvantage. 
His laziness recoils upon himself. The village shopkeeper 
cries out bitterly when the van from the multiple store 
takes away his custom, but he has only himself to 
blame. Nor can we wholly sympathize with the 
hotel-keeper when he laments the numbers of those 
who camp and caravan, for he and his like have helped 
to drive them from his door. The plea is frequently put 
forward that the Highlander is indifferent to money. 
Even if one grant this, and allow indifference to money 
to be a virtue, it is still no excuse for incompetence. And, 
if he is really indifferent to money, he should not complain. 
Indifference to money hardly squares with furious 
jeremiads when trade is lost to a more competent rival. 

A delectable country it certainly is; and this defect, 
the most serious I can report, is no terrible matter. 
It arises from a lack of imagination—or rather, a restric- 
tion of imagination to purely personal instead of to 
communal or business dealings. Man to man, the 
Highlander is one of the aristocrats of the human species, 
with a speech and manner worthy of his country, 
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Or the thousands of unique place-names in all Great 
Britain, but especially in England, there is none more apt 
than Scotch Corner, none simpler nor more suitable. 
He must have been a writer of romances as well as a 
traveller who first gave its name to that dot on the 
Great North Road, whence if you keep straight on you 
come to Edinburgh, if you turn to the left you come to 
Glasgow. There are still a good many miles of England 
to cross, whichever you choose, and, as many wise 
people say, some of the very. best of all, but once you have 
arrived at that fateful cross-roads you are bound for 
Scotland. 

Perhaps you think there is nothing in that, that it is 
obvious that if you keep on going north long enough by 
any road you are bound to get there sooner or later, that 
this unknown romantic might just as well have made it 
Berwick-on-T weed or Gretna Green, or even London. Look 
onthe map and you will see how right he was. Althoughthe 
Border lics 100 miles away in one direction and 75 in 
the other, it is plain that Scotch Corner is the outpost of 
the frontier. Was it an Englishman or a Scot who gave 
it that name ? Would a Scot have spelled it in the way 
so many of his countrymen today regard as a national 
insult? Would an Englishman have called it Scotch 
Corner rather than English Corner ? After all, you must 
pass it to get into England. I am convinced it was a 
Scotchman who was responsible for it. There are Scots, 
real ones, who not only think no shame of the traditional 
English spelling but actually maintain that it is the correct 
one. 


This great landmark lies on the course laid by every 
sensible wanderer in summer, very properly regarded as 
the end of the Great North Road and the beginning of 
adventure. Strictly speaking, of course, the Great North 
Road goes on to Berwick and even beyond, I have been 
told, possibly to Edinburgh, but you will seldom hear of 
it called by its name after Scotch Corner. You choose 
your turning and forget it. Due North lies the Wall and 
the wonderful road over the Cheviots, North-west the 
road to the borders of the Lakes country and Solway 
Firth. It is decidedly a place of emotions. Which way 
is it to be? 

Of course it does not matter at-all. For one of the main 
charms of Scotland is that, within reasonable limits, you 
must go where you can and not always where you would 
like to. It might seem to be less of a charm than a draw- 
back, but anyone who knows those loch-side roads and 
the little ways that run up the lesser glens only to come to 
an end in solitude and surrounded by boulders, compelling 
you to come back the way you went, will reassure you. 
It is the difficulty of planning a tour to show you every- 
thing that makes the country so attractive to those who 
are used to straightforward roads which all lead some- 
where. If you start by the westward route and go North 
by the Lowlands and the Western Isles, the time will 
come when you will find yourself coming down the 
eastern road, from Perth to Edinburgh and over the 
Cheviots. You must be really very careless to miss much 
of Scotland. 

It is a country of ageless youth. Year after year you 
come to it expecting it to be the same, and every time 
you find a new Scotland for your delight. Perhaps youth 
is not the right word for a country so ancient, but it must 
serve. What it is intended to convey is that it has an 
evernew freshness. You set out for Braemar, not so 
much because you want to go there as because you have 
to tackle the Spital of Glenshee and the Devil's Elbow on 


On the Road in Scotland 


the way. The arrival is nothing to the journey. You 
imagine that the superb climb up into that narrowing 
crack in the hills will provide you with the same thrills as 
last time, whereas it does nothing of the sort. You find 
a new Spital, a completely strange Elbow, and from that 
last inspiriting hairpin bend, where you drop neatly into 
second and put her round it to the heartening accompani- 
ment of protesting tyres, your outlook over the grim 
valley below shows you a picture you have not seen before. 


Whose description of the waters between Islay and Mull 
is anywhere near accuate, a year after? I have seen the 
Sound of Jura in June looking like a mirror that has been 
faintly breathed on, a veiled blue radiance under the noon 
sun, its tiny breakers soundlessly fingering the little 
boulders on the shore of Kintyre. Ten minutes later 
appeared all manner of rocks and islets as by magic out 
of that bright sea and the whole picture was transformed. 
Clear outlines showed where the Paps raised their heads 
and looking scuth you saw others that might, you hoped, 
be the Antrim mountains in Ireland. It was more likely 
your imagination, but what of that? An hour later the 
wind shifted three points and added a dozen miles of 
water to the Sound. Jura and Islay betook themselves 
into the distance and you found yourself on intimate 
terms with a colony of oyster-catchers on a rock at your 
feet. If it changes a dozen times a day, who can tell you 
what it is really like? You must go again and again, 
returning each time with a new picture to store in your 
memory. 

Plan a cross-country journey to John o’ Groats, going 
up from Oban, along the incomparable Loch Linnhe to 
Ballachulish and Fort William, turning eastward at 
Spean Bridge for Loch Laggan and the Highland Road 
at Newtonmore. The Highland Road, of all Scotch 
highways, is the one most vulnerable to attack by dead 
things like new houses. There are stretches of it that 
might easily look suburban. Yet you may drive the 
whole of the southern half and think much less of the 
roadside villas than you would of so many cairns. The 
northern half is the best and you will make a fine drive of 
it from Carrbridge to Craggie. The last time I saw it I 
did not recognize it. So sirange did it look that until 
it crossed the Findhorn I wondered whether by some 
glorious chance I had lost my way. You see I had not 
been there for eight months. From Inverness take the 
road across Ross and Cromarty to Gairloch and follow 
that sea-road to Dundonnell and Ullapool, across to Lairg 
by Oykell Bridge and so up to Burness and the mest 
northerly road in Great Britain. 


As a matter of fact I would not go as far as John o’ 
Groats, which is not a very lively spot, but I would turn 
south at Melvich and come down to the coast road at 
Helmsdale. From here you have an invigorating run by 
the sea to Golspie and your circuit of Scotland—or one of 
them—ends by the long road that leads you from Fcrres 
to Aberdeen, down the coast to Dundee and so back 
to Scotch Corner by Stirling, Edinburgh, Melrose and 
the splendid climb up over the Cheviots at Carter 
Bar. 

These are but half a dozen of the great routes of 
Scotland, one only of as many tours. These notes 
would need to be ten times as long to tell you of them all. 
The point you must be prepared for is that no matter how 
often you drive over this or all of them, not one will be 
the same the next time. Scotland is, in reality, a very 
large country. 

Joun Prio.eau, 
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Cheaper Edition, 5/- net 
Ready June 7 


The Glory of Scotland 
By J.J. BELL. 6th Impression 
“A most admirable performance. If you want 
to know all about Scotland and would like your 
guide to be a genuine enthusiast and man of 
letters, then you must get this book.”—J. B. 
PRIESTLEY (Evening Standard). 


Scotland’s Rainbow West 


* By J.J. BELL. 3rd Impression 
“From the Clyde he goes to Oban, then to the 
Fort William country, the Great Glen, the North- 
West, Skye and the Outer Islands. Mr. Bell’s 
book is packed with useful information about 
steamer sailings, hotels to stay at or to avoid, &c. 
It can be enjoyed even after one has seen the 
Highlands, as well as consulted before one goes.” 
— Spectator. 
* 


Scotland in Ten Days 
By J.J. BELL. $5/- net 


“A map, excellent illustrations, and detailed 
itineraries make this an ideal guide-book.” 
—Time and Tide. 


Moray Press Books 
The Lordship of the Isles 


By I. F. GRANT. Illustrated. 21/- net 





“The record of a very interesting series of trips 
designed to cover the bounds of the old Lordship 
of the Isles, the last principality of Gaelic Alba. 
In method the book reminds one of the historical 
tours on which we are from time to time taken by 
Mr. H. V. Morton, but in scope Miss Grant’s 
survey is . . . historically, and from the point of 
view of legendary association, wider and deeper.” 
— Scotsman. 


Walking Tours in 
Scotland 


By TOM S. HALL. Illustrated. §/- net 


Thirty itineraries, with maps, giving full routes 
and information about accommodation. By the 
Editor of the Scottish Ramblers’ Year-book. 


For details of the well-known “ Highlands and Islands’? 

Series, which covers practically the whole of Scotland 

north of the Forth and Clyde, including the islands, apply 
to the publishers. 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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SCOTTISH QUEST 


By lain F. Anderson Illustrated 7/6 ne 
In this volume the author deals with a journey in search 
of the secret of Scotland’s charm, a journey that sent him 
wandering over the highways and byways of Scotland, 


His quest has provided him with material for one of the 
most delightful books ever written on this glorious country, 


ANGLING METHOD; 


By Alexander Wanless [Illustrated 7/6 net 
Another fishing book by the author of “The Modern 
Practical Angler,” which deals with Thread Line Bobbing, 


Ledgering, Artificial Flies, Thread Line and Trout, etc, 
Illustrated in line and colour. 


Docs 
FROM PET TO SHOW BENCH 


By G. & T. Brooke Davison Illus. 3/6 net 
This is a book that will appeal to all dog-lovers, whether 
they keep their pets for profit or pleasure, and deals with the 


many difficulties that arise in an exceptionally clear and 
simple manner. 


P.G. WoDEHOUSE’s 


Blandings Castle and Elsewhere 7/6 net 


The Times: “These exquisite friandises remain as pure 
as ever.” 


Punch: “. . . funniest short stories I ever hope to read.” 


News-Chronicle: “Some of the funniest stories Mr. 
Wodehouse has ever written.” 


J. STORER 
CLOUSTON’S 


Our Member, Mr. Muttlebury 7/6 net 


Morning Post: “Three hundred odd pages of laughter.” | 


Scotsman: “ Very good fun indeed .. . remarkable success.” 


Glasgow Herald: “Not since the classic The Lunatic at 
Large has Mr. Clouston written anything so 
happily ridiculous.” 


A. A. THOMSON’s 


The Exquisite Burden 7/6 net 


Daily Telegraph: “ A delicate and charming novel.” 


J. B. Priestley: “Your picture of the boy’s life... is 
absolutely grand.” 


Howard Spring: “ A piece of fine, authentic reproduction.” 


HERBERT JENKINS 
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Scottish Books 


Fletcher of Saltoun 


His Life and Times. By 


y Fletcher of Saltoun : 
15s.) 


Ando, Mackenzie. (The Porpoise Press. 
qs biography is very much a public biography, and Andrew 
Fletcher's life seems to have been very much a public life. 
We hear of him serving in Hungary as a soldier. We see him 
gs a young man defying Lauderdale in the Parliament House 
in Edinburgh. joining with Monmouth in his brief rebellion 
and incidentally shooting a man dead in a fit of temper (the 
one dark blot on his career), writing pamphlets in excellent 
vigorous English, standing out for the independence of Scotland 
at a time when his contemporaries veered like weathercocks 
under the winds of English flattery and bribery, introducing 
agricultural improvements on his estate, advocating the 
reintroduction of slavery as a cure for Scottish unemployment 
and the introduction of conscription as a safeguard of liberty, 
coupled with the death penalty for sexual offences. We see a 
man animated from beginning to end by a passion for Scotland 
and a passion for liberty, the first pure and consistent through- 
out, the second limited greatly by the prejudices of his age 
as well as by personal idiosyncrasies. But we have hardly a 
glimpse of Fletcher as a human being unoccupied by any of 
these activities. There is no evidence that he even possessed 
friends. He never married, and it is hinted that this was 
because his brother Henry forestalled him ; but he seems to 
have accepted the union between his brother and the woman 
he loved with far more philosophy than he accepted the 
Union between England and Scotland. The response which 
he roused in people seems to have been always either admira- 
tion or exasperation, never affection, A man who knew him 
describes him as ‘‘a low (short) thin man of brown com- 
plexion, full of fire, with a stern, sour look.” His portrait 
shows that he had a quick choleric eye, a nose of portentous 
proportions and a somewhat ill-tempered mouth, combined 
surprisingly with a frank expression. The: story of the 
debates which preceded the Union prove that his temper was 
indeed very fiery, and that he could not suffer contradiction, 
far less ridicule. A man endowed with such qualities would, 
one might have thought, have had an animated and restless 
private life. There is no sign that Fletcher had any. 


There can be no doubt, either, however, that he was not only 
a completely honourable man, but a very remarkable one. 
His ideas were far in advance of his time, and he expressed 
them in a style of admirable clarity and force. He was one of 
the finest orators of his age, and had a passion which in any 
other man would surely have attracted a large following. Yet 
he attracted no following whatever. This is a mystery as deep 
as his apparent lack of a private life, and may indeed have 
some connexion with it. His plan for a conscript militia cer- 
tainly shows a somewhat inhuman nobility. His contempora- 
ries harp greatly on his shortness of temper and his “ pedantry.” 
There is no sign of pedantry in his speeches, it is true, which 
rise sometimes to spontaneous eloquence without ever losing 
grasp of the argument. But an accusation so general must 
have had some cause, whether ‘* pedantry’? was the right 
name for it or net. One cannot help feeling that there was 
some truth in the words of *‘ that excellent place-man ”’ and 
trimmer, Sir John Clerk, who said that Fletcher ‘‘ was a little 
untoward in his temper, and much inclined to eloquence. 
He made many speeches in Parliament which are all printed, 
but was not very dexterous in making extemporary replies. 
He was, however, a very honest man, and meant well in every- 
thing he said and did, except in cases where his humour, 
passion, or prejudice were suffered to get the better of his 
reason.” It is a painful sight to see a small man patronizing a 
great one, and Fletcher’s real epitaph was to be written by 
opponents less mean than Sir John Clerk. Nevertheless, the 
hiatus between Fletcher’s great gifts and his ineffectuality as a 
public figure must be explained in some way, and a true 
explanation would probably find that it was due as much to 
his faults as to his virtues. Had he been a little different he 
might have secured a union between the two countries which 
was satisfactory to both, instead of one which Scotland felt 
for many years afterwards to be ignominious. Actually his 
inflexibility, as Mr. Mackenzie admits, helped to make Scot- 
land’s defeat in the negotiations more crushing. At the same 


time, he far surpassed the other Scottish statesmen of his day 
both in ability and in honesty. The best summary of his 
character in given by Macky, a contemporary: “He is a 
gentleman steady in his principles, of nice honour, with 
abundance of learning, brave as the sword he wears, and bold 
as a lion. He would lose his life readily to serve his country ; 
and would not do a base thing to save it.” A tribute such as 
that justifies all Mr. Mackenzie’s admiration. This biography 
is a careful and solid piece of work such as one feels would have 
pleased its subject, without adventitious charm and without 
trimmings. Epwin Muvir. 


Scotland, Ancient and Modern 


Scottish Quest. By Iain F. Anderson. (Herbert Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. 
Scotland a Ten Pounds. 
and Watson. 5s.) 
Walking Tours in Scotland. By 
Press. 5s.) 
Colonsay and Oronsay in the Isles of Argyle. 
Vere Loder. (Oliver and Boyd. 35s.) 
The Lordship of the Isles. By I. F. Grant. 
21s.) 
OF these five books of Scottish information, three, without any 
depreciation of their several values, can be shortly described. 
The others ought to have more space devoted to them than 
is here practicable. 

Mr. Anderson and his wife covered 18,000 miles of Scottish 
road in their Morris Minor car, their alleged quest being to 
discover ** the charm of Scotland,” ** the allure it casts on the 
visitor’ and “the secret of Scotland’s unfailing power to 
command that sincere and wonderful love of the Scots them- 
selves.” One may suggest that these are things for each 
traveller to find out for himself and that conclusions cannot 
be, except tentatively, passed on. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Anderson enjoyed himself. How far his readers will share his 
enjoyment depends upon hcw much delight they are accus- 
tomed to extract from the sort of letters we all receive upon 
occasion from touring friends who are having a lovely time, 
none the less that they write with the local guide-bceok as a 
model of style. Starting from Glasgow and ending in Edin- 
burgh, he called upon many of the best known towns and 
beauty spots between the Solway and the Moray Firths, and 
he took fifty lovely photographs. He tells us frankly that all 
the places mentioned are easily reached by the regular train 
and motor bus services. 

Mr. Clark is less direct. Inspired, he says, by seeing a kilted 
company and hearing * the sound of skirling pipes” in the 
Avenue de Il’Opéra (which is, he reminds us, in Paris) he rushed 
to Scotland (the location of which is indicated in his map) 
and found that he could fit that country into his publishers’ 
Ten Pound Series as easily as you or I could fit ** a Ford into a 
garage meant for a Cadillac.” Indeed, he says he went to 
Scotland twice, he liked it so much and found it just as cheap 
as he makes it. In Edinburgh he heard Sir Harry Lauder 
sing, ascertained that cinema seats are inexpensive, missed 
seeing any prostitutes, and made three-and-sixpence go a long 
way in the night life of ‘“‘ the supper-dance places.” He states 
that ‘“‘ Sir Walter Scott was a phenomenon, from whatever 
angle you regard him,” and he calls Robert Burns ‘“ Bobby,” 
an error in nomenclature which merits a ten pound fine. If 
only Mr. Clark had been born in Aberdeen, he would not 
merely have avoided solecisms .but might have saved £20, 
not to speak of two return tickets, less the price of a couple of 
Pernods, by engaging a table in the Avenue de Opéra and 
writing his book there and then. But one never knows ; 
perhaps he was and did. He would not be the first of the 
Aberdonian boulevardiers. 

Mr. Hall’s Walking Tours is a wholly honest and workman- 
like collection of thirty well-chosen itineraries, complete with 
full directions and admirable home-made maps, and without 
a word of descriptive writing. ‘‘ Those things are worth see- 
ing,” he says in effect, ‘and I enable you to see them for 
yourselves.”” He provides that we cannot possibly lose our 
way and that we shall know where to ask for a bed each night. 
His book might be the parting gift of an ideal country host to 
walking guests. Even its size and weight have the pack 
courteously in mind. 

Miss Grant’s book, like Mr. Loder’s, is too big and heavy for 
any place but the fireside in winter or an orchard close to one’s 
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SCOTTISH BOOKS 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS: A Tale of the West High- 
jands and of Life in a Highland Regiment. By Ronald 
Campbell. Crown 8vo. 384 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


lie 





STORY OF SCOTLAND IN STONE: A Popular History 


of Its Architecture. By Professor Ian C. Hannah. With 
94 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 348 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCOTS HERALDRY: A Practical Handbook. The 
Historical Principles and Modern Application of the Art 


and Science. By Thomas Innes of Learney. With 37 full- 
page plates, 10 in colour, and over 100 illustrations in the 
text. Large Medium 8vo. 208 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANGLING: Hints for the Practical 


Angler. By Pat Castle. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 100 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 


COLONSAY AND ORONSAY in the Isles of Argyll: 

Their History, Flora, Fauna and Topography. By Hon. 
John de Vere Loder. With 105 illustrations and 2 coloured 
maps. Royal 8vo. 504 pages. £1 15s. net. 


BEYOND THE GREAT GLEN: A Wayfaring Guide to 
the North-West Highlands. py F. Reid Corson. With 


20 full-page illustrations and 9 sketch maps. Demy 8vo. 
292 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


RURAL BRITAIN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. py 
James A. S. Watson, Professor of Rural Economy, University 
of Oxford. With 12 full- -page illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
188 pages. is. net. 
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ON FOOT IN THE WESTERN ISLES: Oban to the 


Butt of Lewis. By Cotcione Maclver. Crown 8vo. 164 pages. 
Illustrated. 5s. net 





OLIVER & BOYD LTD. 
EDINBURGH: TWEEDDALE COURT. 
LONDON: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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3 FASIOUS BOOKS 


in One Volume. 


A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE WESTERN ISLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND (1695) 


by MARTIN MARTIN, including 
“A Voyage to St. Kilda” (1698) 
and “A _ Description of the 
Western Isles” by SIR DONALD 
MONRO (1549), 


Introduction by DR. D. J. 
MACLEOD, with maps oy allus- 
trations. 10/6 net. 


( ‘ENEAS MACKAY, STIRLING | 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS—— 


WILLIAM GARDINER 


(The Peasenhall Case) | 
by WILLIAM HENDERSON 


SIDNEY HARRY FOX 


by F. TENNYSON JESSE 


GUY FAWKES AND | 
OTHERS | 


by DONALD CARSWELL 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
CASE 


by COLLIN BROOKS 


OSCAR SLATER 
JESSIE McLACHLAN 


both by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 


Price 10/6 each. Fully illustrated. 
Descriptive booklet free. 
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door in summer. But what fireside or orchard reading both 
offer! In their different ways, that are mutually helpful, 
they treat of a fascinating and unhackneyed theme. Roughly, 
the Lordship of the Isles, that region known to marauding 
Norsemen long ago as ** West-over-Sea,” began with the great 
Somerled, descendant of Irish kings, who was so successful in 
repelling Viking raids that the West Highlanders asked him to 
be their leader. And it ended in 1493, when Somerled’s great- 
great-great grandson suffered forfeiture at the hands of 
James IV. A Lieutenancy of the Lordship was then bestowed 
upon the comparatively parvenu family of the Argylls, who had 
intermarried with Somerled’s heirs. Somerled is reported as 
having forestalled Francis Drake by insisting on playing a 
salmon to the end before he would consider the warlike 
summons that was to establish his fame. His grandson, called 
% John the Good,” who was the first Lord with a written title, 
was taken prisoner at Poitiers, where he fought for the French, 
but was later released by Edward III and lived to become son- 
in-law to the first Stewart, Robert II of Scotland. It is from 
this prolific stock that most of the important clans of the 
south-west — Macdonalds, MacDougals, Macruaries, Mac- 
alisters, MacIans and others—are come. The six powerful 
tulers of the Isles, the Visconti and the Colonna closely re- 
semble their -great contemporaries of Italy in the readiness 
with which they changed sides. They fought for or against 
England, Norway and Scotland as their need directed, 
and they had to be reckoned with. What they consistently 
stood for was the Celtic form of government on a tribal or 
blood basis; and with their ultimate dispossession, the 
authorities, as against the people in Scotland, imposed the 
Norman feudal system based upon property. 

Mr. Loder, concentrating on the two Islands (which are one 
at low tide) carries the story on to modern times and gives us, 
besides, a comprehensive flora and fauna, a topographical 
and prehistoric survey, a list of Gaelic place-names and 
genealogical tables. It is a scholarly work and a labour of love. 
Miss Grant, herself a serious contributor to Scottish economie 
history, here declares—we hope not too seriously—that she 
has * forsworn the writing of serious history for ever.” On 
this occasion she has wandered for pleasure about the far-flung 
Lordship, and she ‘shares that pleasure while making expe- 
rienced use of the four and a half pages of authorities which 
she appends. When she adopts * heretical opinions ”’ she does 
so deliberately. Full of heroic tales and delicate observation, 
her book is a delightful feminine counterpart of Mr. Loder’s. 
Scotland can do with more such in both kinds. 

CATHERINE CARSWELL, 


Behold the Hebrides 


Highways and Byways in the West Highlands. 
Gordon. Illustrated by Sir D. Y. Cameron. 
7s. 6d.) 


By Seton 
(Macmillan. 


AN interesting aim for research would be to determine that 
precise quality in the West Highlands which inspires so much 
bad writing. It is not enough that the country is difficult, 
almost impossible, to describe. It is almost as if there resided 
in it some mocking spirit which delighted in blinding writers to 
their own incompetence, and in calling out from them the 
worst of which they were capable. No other theory can account 
for some of the books that have appeared in the last ten 
years, particularly from the pens of Scotsmen: the floods of 
loose lush ecstasy, the meaningless welter of adjectives, the 
all but complete lack of observation and sense of reality. 
Truly, patriotism is not enough. 

After such efforts it is a relief to come to the present col- 
laboration. Mr Seton Gordon brings to his task an exact, 
naturalist’s eye and a warm but sober style. Without froth 
or posture, he sets down what he sees, content to give us the 
data for a picture rather than to compose it, never coming 
between us and the scene he is describing. His love for the 
country is deep, but he keeps his head. He knows just what can 
be said and what cannot. 

“ The day on which I climbed the hill a small coasting steamer was 
attempting to force her way through the Kyle to the north, but the 
strong ebb sweeping down upon her was too powerful for her engine, 
and she finally gave up the contest and anchored in the still waters 
ofa bay. With each upward step that I made the view increased in 
beauty. On the south horizon rose the hills of Mull, and as I reached 
the hill-top, where the heather gives place to grass and a few 
ptarmigan have their home, I saw a glorious view over land and sea. 
Most peaks are delightful because of the distant view which they 


give. Sgirr na Céinnich indeed shows the climber wide views of 
Mull and Ardnamurchan, Coll and Moidart, but it is the near prospect 
which is the most inspiring.” 

He describes it in detail, sets forth a legend or two, and goes 
on: 

“When I climbed Sgirr na Céinnich each near and distant hill 
was in clear sunshine, but towards evening a chill breeze from the 
north brought an increasing army of grey clouds to the Cuillin 
range. These clouds swirled around Sgurr Alasdair and hid from 
view the great pinnacle on Sgtrr Dearg. From the cone of Blaven 
they trailed out into space like a great cloud of smoke. 

“Far below me a golden eagle appeared for a moment, then was 
lost behind a shoulder of the hill. Soon the great bird, accom- 
panied by its mate, appeared once more and the pair soared magnifi- 
cently close above my head, searching the ground carefully for 
hares, which are numerous on the hill. 

“ At sunset Beinn Sgriol, across the sound, was aflame while the 

shades of night were falling on Kyle Rhea, where the young flood 
tide had overcome the last of the ebb. Beyond Sleat, where the 
sands of Morar were grey in the dim light, the young moon appeared 
and prolonged the hour of sunset light—that mysterious hour when 
past and future join hands across the present and old things are 
made new.” 
This is a fair sample of Mr. Gordon’s method. It documents 
admirably the work of his collaborator. Sir D. Y. Cameron 
has overcome to a remarkable degree the prime difficulty of 
the painter in this country, which is to render both its nobility 
of mass and the light which is always changing that mass’s 
quality and contour. A static rendering will not do: a fluid 
rendering weakens. Most painters get no further than an 
impression, which, even if superficially faithful, calls up a mood 
of the place without suggesting its spirit. One says, as of some 
portraits, ‘* Yes, I have seen X look like that”: not ‘** That 
is X.” Sir David, in the mixture of line and wash he uses here, 
a line of extreme delicacy and precision, a wash almost infi- 
nitely suggestive, recalls the real spirit of the country. One 
sees, not only a mood of the scene, but the scene to which the 
mood occurs. The quality of West Highland scenery cannot 
be described, but it can be suggested ; and it is most powerfully 
and subtly suggested here. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on producing the 
book, which contains over a hundred illustrations, at so modest 
a price. L. A. G. 5S. 


Simplicity 
Tue blue stain on the hedge’s green 
Was flower and flower : 
Who were unhappy having seen ? 


But ask not why, within that hour, 
A joy had been 
Given not only to the eye. 


Those bells of blue in their green place 
Seem ‘d lovelier 
Than words of wisdom or a lov’d face. 


But ask not why ; for I should err 
Seeking to paint 
Meanings where only flowers were. 


Joy came to me unsought, unsent ; 
And I aware 
I look’d on loveliness and was content. 


WittiamM SoutTar, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Specrator,’ May 30ru, 1835. 


SCOTLAND, 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland met on Thursday 
week. Dr. W. Thomson, of Perth, was chosen Moderator; and his 
first act was to express to the King’s Commissioner his delight at the 
proposal in his Majesty’s speech to extend the foundations and 
enlarge the usefulness of the Scottish Church. One of the questions 
which will come before the Assembly, is that of admitting into their 
body, or rejecting, those lay elders who do not regularly practice 
family worship twice a day. The Assembly have rejected the 
invitation of the Genevese Church to join it in celebrating, on the 
23rd of August next, the third centenary of the Reformation, and 
to send a deputation to Geneva for this purpose. Dr. Macfarlane 
reported, that the Genevese Church has lapsed into errors and 
heresies, and that the Church of Scotland cannot accepé of her 
invitation. What says our friend the Standard to this 2 
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Scottish Banking 


[By A Scottish CORRESPONDENT. | 


In common with their contemporaries elsewhere, the 
Banks in Scotland continue to operate under conditions 
by no means favourable to banking profits, the long 
protracted incidence of low rates in London, with the 
probability of an indefinite continuance, and the difficulty 
of utilizing surplus funds in Scotland resulting more 
or less in marking time. | The various institutions 
are, however, making the most of opportunity ; com- 
petition for business is keen, and public confidence in 
their solidity and prudent administration remains un- 
impaired. Disclosed profits are in every case amply 
adequate to provide dividends at former rates, a condition 
of affairs which reflects the wisdom of the conservatism 
practised over a long succession of years during which 
ample reserves were accumulated. The small margin of 
profit in those difficult times, with expenses in inverse 
ratio, would probably do little more than meet running 
expenses. Fortunately for the shareholders, a background 
of substantial reserves, prudently invested, enables the 
Banks, so far as distributions are concerned, to be more or 
less independent of the moribund conditions in the 
market for commercial loans. 


The fact has to be faced that anything in the direction 
of a trade boom is hopeless under existing conditions, but 
notwithstanding the suspicions and uncertainties which 
hang like thick clouds over Europe, hope has not yet 
succumbed to pessimism, and export trade does certainly 
show some signs of betterment despite the irritations 
due to Exchange difficulties and the many restrictions 
which negative the enterprise attendant upon production. 
As regards the home trade, a definite measure of recovery 
is generally admitted, and in the West of Scotland, where 
most of the heavy industries are situated, an improvement 
is decidedly in evidence. On the other hand, however, 
both agriculture and fishing still show very poor results, 
while distilling, with which the grain market is closely 
allied, remains penalized through exorbitant taxation. 
The hopes entertained a year ago that the Budget of 1935 
would appreciably alleviate the burdens placed upon 
industry generally, have not materialized to anything 
like the extent which was at one time foreshadowed, 
and in the Glasgow area a progressive stiffening of local 
rates has had a discouraging effect. So long as those 
anomalies prevail, in like degree the quickening of trade 
is restricted. 

Under present conditions the attitude adopted by the 
public points to a preference for keeping resources at 
call, and that despite the fact that over a very con- 
siderable period the deposit rate has remained pegged 
at 1 per cent. Some years ago, with the object of 
attracting small deposits, the banks in Scotland set up 
savings departments in which sums amounting to £200 
in any one year were accepted at 2} per cent. Lately 
this privilege has been curtailed, and under existing 
arrangements clients in this department are restricted 
to a lodgement of £100 in any one year. Interest—calcu- 
lated upon the minimum monthly balance—is_ only 
1} per cent., and the maximum accepted at this rate 
is now £500. 


Drposirs AND LOANS. 


An examination of the reports issued during the course 
of 1934 showed lodgements amounting in aggregate to 
£283,873,000, an increase of £3,273,000 as compared with 
1933. Since the present year opened, the expansion 
is even more marked. In January last the North of 
Scotland Bank in its published accounts showed deposits 
amounting to £24,636,000—a record in its history. 
The Clydesdale Bank, whose report appeared at the 
same time, showed deposits at £31,496,403, an increase 
of round about a quarter of a million, The British 
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Linen Bank, a month later, showed £30,357,074, ang 
the Bank of Scotland which issued its report in Marc) 
disclosed lodgements of no less than £36,653,8 15, an 
increase of well over a million as compared with 1934 
and the highest total shown since 1922. The Union 
Bank of Scotland which takes reckoning in April showed 
deposits amounting to £29,944,043, an increase of almost 
one and a half millions. 


At the annual meeting of the Bank of Scotland, helg 
on April 2nd last, the Governor, Lord Elphinstone, K.T, 
gave some interesting information as to the composition 
of the deposit figures, and the most notable feature 
was the extent of the business. There is a_ popular 
fallacy abroad that banking deposits are for the most 
part large in bulk, but millionaires, whether they be 
companies or individuals, generally seek more remunera- 
tive channels of investment. An examination of the 
Bank of Scotland accounts showed that the average 
sum standing at the credit of their customers was under 
£300, while in the case of over 95 per cent. of their clients, 
the average creditor balance was under £115. Those 
figures give some idea of the extent to which banking 
facilities are taken advantage of, and the large number 
who have a direct connexion with the senior bank. It 
is not unreasonable to infer that similar experiences 
occur in kindred institutions. 


It is, of course, in the lending departments that the 
long protracted incidence of restricted trade—especially 
as regards export business—is most seriously reflected, 
According to reports issued in 1934 the decrease in 
advances was over £6,500,000. Since the year opened, 
a certain increase in lending has taken place, but 
progress in this direction is slow, and the requirements 
of industry are still far short of being able to utilize 
the surpluses available. Competition in Scotland for 
good commercial loans is unusually keen, and no bank 
will turn down a proposal submitted with reasonable 
security and of a character suited to banking re 
quirements. Two years ago, one of the Banks in Scot- 
land published details of the distribution of their 
advances, which showed that out of £10,407,000 no less 
than £1,784,000 was lent without any formal security 
at all, the bank relying solely upon the personal character 
and standing of those particular borrowers. Those 
numbered well over 5,000, and a large proportion were 
agriculturists and live stock salesmen. In April of 
the current vear the bank referred to was able to report 
that the proportion of unsecured loans had suffered no 
diminution but that it remained as high as ever. 


BankInG ADJUNCTS. 


One of the most useful auxiliaries in Scottish Banking 
is to be found in the “* Scottish Agricultural Securities 
Corporation, Limited,” the share capital of which was 
provided by four of the banks, and which commenced 
operations in the autumn of 1933. Scotland is still in 
the main an agricultural country, and the Corporation 
has as its objective the granting of long-term loans for 
the benefit and encouragement of the farming com- 
munity. The facilities which it offers have been widely 
taken advantage of by the constituency which it was 
established to benefit. While the Joint Stock Banks 
allow liberal facilities to farming clients, accommodation 
is necessarily limited to loans of a temporary nature 
for seasonal requirements. The Corporation grants 
facilities for the purchase of holdings, and for the carrying 
out of permanent improvements under the Lands Acts. 
Proposals for accommodation are received by all the banks 
for subsequent review by the Directors of the Corporation, 


(Continued on page 955.) 
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BANK. BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1695. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - ~- £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - 1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE 

. carried forward -— - - «= 2,502,316 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1935 - - 36,653,815 





Governor : 


Deputy Governor : 
Tue LORD HENRY SCOTT. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS : 
SIR ROBERT T. BOOTHBY, THE LORD KINROSS, K.C. 
K.B.E. THE MARQUESS OF 
WILLIAM BRODIE, LL.D. LINLITHGOW, K.T., P.C. 
JOHN CRAIG, C.B.E. SIR MICHAEL NAIRN, BART. 
JAMES GOURLAY, B.Sc. ALEXANDER WALLACE, W.S. 
$. CRAWFORD HOGARTH. 


JOHN PARKER WATSON, W.S. 
HARRY AULDJO JAMIESON. WILLIAM WHITELAW, LL.D. 





Treasurer : Secretary : 


A. W. M. BEVERIDGE. W. A. TAIT, M.A. 


Head Office - - MOUND, EDINBURGH 


| GLASGOW OFFICE - - - 2 ST. VINCENT PLACE 
| Manager: J. W. MACFARLANE. Sub-Manager: JAMES CRAIG. 
LONDON OFFICES:— 


City Office: 30 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Manager: J. W. JOHNSTON. Assistant Manager: D. DUNCAN. 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16/18 Piccadilly, W 

Manager: C. D. ALLISON. 

The Bank has 253 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout 
| Scotland, 
| Every Description of British and 
| Business Transacted, 


Foreign 





BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Tue Ric Honovraste, LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. | 


Banking 











A complete British Empire and 
ceocion. Banking Service 











Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


248 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES: 

CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 

49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
Branch of Bank of England) 


64 New Bond St., W.1 





Drummonds: 


Western: 
(Formerly 


Bond Street: 


Royal Bank 
of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 


WILLIAM WHYTE 





General Manager: 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER £74,000,000 
Associated Bank : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. | 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) | 





























OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


‘Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE. 
Secretary: GEORGE HAY, 





Capital Subscribed - £7,500,000 
Capital paid up- - £2,250,000 
Reserve Fund - - £2,850,000 


Deposits 
(31st Oct. 1934) £38,900,000 








_ The Bank has over 360 Offices in Scotland, 
| as well as 3 London Offices. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 





























THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established Over 100 Years. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -  - £5,200,000 | 
PAID UP - - - -_ - £1,200,000 | 
RESERVE FUND - - - £1,800,000 | 
DEPOSITS - - - - — - £29,944,043 | 





NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 


HEAD OFFICES: 

GLASGOW - - -_ - St. Vincent Street 
(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 
EDINBURGH - = = = George Street | 

212 Branches throughout Scotland. 
LONDON OFFICES : 

62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
1 Regent St., S.W. 1. 140 Kensington High St., W. 8. 





ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 





The Bank is organised for the transaction of all descriptions of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BU SINESS, and maintains direct relations 
with Banking Agents in the principal places abroad. It is therefore able 
to put at the disposal of its clients the widest p¢ ssible facilities for the 
conduct of their Overseas Business. 

Letters of Credit on all places at home and abroad. Cable Remittanc 
Freight Collections, Ship's Disbursements, Credits, oe mmercial ‘redit 
etc., arranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping Doc uments collected or 
neg< otiated subject to approval. 

Small Savings Accounts bearing interest. 
received. Passbooks and Home Safes issued. 
by the Bank's Officials. 


THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
AND EXECUTOR. 


Sums of 1/- and upwards 
Strictest Secrecy is observed 
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CLYDESDALE BANK 


LIMITED 
(Established 1838.) 









HEAD OFFICE : 


30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFICES : 
City - 30 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End - 31 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


200 Branches throughout Scotland. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


£5,300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £1,300,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,600,000 
DEPOSITS £31,496,403 


Banking business of every description transacted at Head 
: Office and Branches. 


Affiliated to MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 








—= 
COMPANY MEETINGS 





a 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
EXCELLENT UNDERWRITING RESULTS IN 19, 


AT the Ninetieth Annual General Mecting of the Royal Tnsuranp 
Company Limited, held on May 27th, in Liverpool, the Chairman 
(Mr. A. E. Pattinson) referred to the growth of confidence and si na 
of reviving internal industry in Britain. International trade vl 
languished, and only through freer intercourse and exchange of 
goods between nations could a basis for lasting recovery be found 
Nothing would be more conducive towards general recovery than 
stable relations between the principal currencies. . 
The Quinquennial Life Valuation at the end of 1934 disclosed g 
record surplus of £3,803,000, sufficient to provide a bonus at tho 
rate of 45s. per cent. per annum on participating policies (3s. highep 
than the rate declared five years previously). The Company’s lify 
bonuses had been maintained unbrokenly for 70 years, and the 
** Royal’? was one of the very few Offices which had continued its 
bonuses without reduction, even during the War period. The Life 
Department was so strong that interim bonuses for the current year 
had been declared at the 45s. per cent. rate. : 


1934 Resutts. 


Net premiums: Fire, £5,587,311 (against £5,531,033 for 1933); 
Accident and General, £5,137,464 (against £5,007,340) ; Marine, 
£791,924 (against £809,073). 

New life business amounted to £4,995,589, against £3,986,75] 
in the previous year. 

The profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire, £594,920 ; Accident 
and General, £181,595; Marine, £17,095; Life, £50,000. The 
total interest carried to Profit and Loss Account was £1,241,879. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after providing for interest on 
debenture stock, dividends, and other outgoings, showed a balance 
carried forward of £1,889,757 (against £1,621,232 in 1933). 

Mr. Pattinson concluded on a definite note of confidence. Ho 
trusted that, with the maintenance of international peace and 
political stability and tranquillity, conditions would be increasingly 
conducive to the full flow of renewed prosperity. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
3s. 3d. per share was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, less Income 
Tax, for 1934. 








OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL (Subscribed) £5,000,000 
PAID GP... ~ £1,100,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,550,000 


DEPOSITS (Ist November, 1934) ... £35,723,950 
Head Office: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT. 

Secretary: FREDERICK G. DRYBURGH, 
London Offices: 
City Office: 37 NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 4. 
West End Office: 
18/20 REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1. 
GLASGOW (chief) OFFICE: 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, C. 2. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING BUSINESS IS TRANSACTED. 
| The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, 
Trustee under Marriage and other Settlements, and Trustee fer 
Debenture and other Issues, ete. 
All Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards transactions 
of customers. 


| 
| 
} 


THE NATIONAL BANK 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
| AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
{ & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birminghum, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 











CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDINGS) 


PRESIDING at the meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Ltd., 
held on Friday, May 24th, Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (the Governor) 
said the results for the past year showed a very marked improve- 
ment on those of the past few years. The amount of dividends 
received from their subsidiary companies was £1,078,200. For the 
three preceding years the figure was fairly constant. In 1931 it was 
£717,000; in 1932 it was £700,000; and in 1933 it was £718,000. 
Last year, therefore, showed the first considerable improvement in 
the position, there being an increase of £360,000 over the highest 
figure in the three preceding years. 

For the year 1934 they received out of the profit from the traffic 
and other business of the operating company, Cable and Wireless, 
£625,546, an increase of £416,000. From the income on investments 
of the Cable Companies, after deducting debenture interest and 
preference dividends of those companies, they received £456,982, an 
increase of £16,000. 

With regard to the investments of the subsidiary companies, the 
value of good-class securities generally, and especially of those in the 
sterling area, had continued to improve. In spite of many adverse 
factors, the income derived from the investments had been at the 
rate of £4 5s. per’cent., which he thought was no mean achievement. 
After some discussion the report and accounts were adopted. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... ae Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund a is R sa Yen 125,800,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. Hi. KANO, London Manager. 























London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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Finance 








(Continued from page 952.) 














ED | 
An important department of banking enterprise identified | 
with recent years lies in the direction of trustee and 
* executory business, which is now undertaken by all the 
banks. No doubt this breaking of new ground was | 
4 > , : * e | 
‘marily a matter of self defence, promoted to bring | ff} 
ra rimarily a matter ence, prom : 
rman Scottish practice into line with conditions operative | 1Xe rust erti cates 
siggy | jn the south and to offer clients facilities similar to 
tay. those put forward by English banks and insurance com- Yj ] d £ 5 m 1 
hy panies. The fact had to be faced that the old-time 1e as per cent | 
than custom of testators nominating a friend or relative— 
pe is, an ry aber ona ae aie The Capital invested is distributed over the 
sed a following upon a ¢ ——was rapidly giv y f : . “4° 
ie . 2,5. ollowing 20 leadin ; 
at corporate trustee principle, of which in England the 8 § securities 
igher ‘ tT 7 “ac . ' - 
8 lito Public Trustee was the most notable example. In | RAILWAY COMMODITIES & TEXTILES | 
| the Scotland, the banks leave the drawing up of wills and London Midland & Scottish -_ & P. Coats Ltd. | 
iia : : ilw s. Ltd. | 
cd its settlements to the legal profession, and their practical - awed | Bate & Lyle Ltd. . | 
Life administration—if the trust is approved—follows later. Te SIENE. SCOR. MINING & FINANCE 
year To what extent trustee business has accumulated is not Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd,| Consolidated Gold Fields of | 
easy to estimate, but the fact that trustee departments ol Crown Mines Ltd. 4 | 
’ : % : >; 30ve t 3 Mini 
in the banks have had to be enlarged to cope with an Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd. ‘Ares (Medderfeabein) — 
33) increasing demand, warrants the inference that progress iiss solidated Ltd. x | 
i ean eile ial : ' ' ' LIGHT & POWER BUILDING & ALL | 
rine, has been substantial and that trust funds to the extent | Teoesial Continentt Ges : TRADES 
of a good many millions are now under their direction BS fo. _ Association.| Associated Portland Cement | 
is xe aes ‘ ° ey » ake f | Scottish Power Co. Ltd. Manufacturers Ltd. | 
751 and administration. Continuity of tenure, the pledge o Petitions ne Co. & Pe 
7 +) ] itv are rah } 4 , a LD» CO, Etc. orders Ltd. 
secrecy and unquestioned integrit) are each in their own | Bass, Ratchff & Gretton Ltd. | NEWSPAPERS 
lent way attractive arguments. As time progresses it is safe Distillers Co. Ltd. _ Amalgamated Press Ltd. 
Th . —-_ . - . ° 1 f | Imperial Tobacco Co. Daily Mail & General 
: ® f to assume that safe-custody business in the field o | (G.B. & I.) Ltd. Trust Ltd. 
succession will rank among the most important of the 
an many services which the banks in Scotland, as elsewhere, ‘ 
nee : : 
render to the community. Trustees for Certificate Holders | 
Hi a | 
Be Bank Extensions. | THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
” The trend of business southward has not escaped the | HE Trustees hold the securities and collect and dis- 
notice of those responsible for North Country adminis- | tribute Dividends, Bonuses and Rights half-yearly to |} 
= trations, and the widening of their London connexions | the Certificate Holders free of charge. 
, has been a notable feature, more especially over the last | ’ sire cleat ; aia 
-_ decade. The acquirement of Drummonds business by the HE expenses of maintaining the Trust, including the | 
‘al Bank of Scotland in 1924 ened: 3 : Es cost of dividend distributions to the Certificate Holders | 
Roya Qnk OF SCOUBRE Mm ives FEVETSCE SB -pEevcess for the trust period of 20 years, are specially provided 
previously operative under which London banks bought for. 
d., up Scottish institutions, and the most important event 
d p Scottish institut 1 tl t important t 
wi identified with 1980 was when the Royal Bank again ‘HE yield on the above securities for the year ended 
ra acquired a new auxiliary through the purchase of Williams 31st January, 1935, was as follows :— 
he eacon’s Bank. itself a member of the London Clearin 
D Bank, itself I} f the London Cl g a 
vas ae *} 1S ishe > x] ~ << a : ae Sriey 
6 Se oe DIVIDENDS ow wm 8 1 
Ms ity but also in a ortant strial ares saicheal eich, aciie enki 
7 : 7 . , . ONUSES AND RIGHTS 2 1-6 
he Midlands and North West. None of the other banks in - — 
Scotland have so far embarked on so large an enterprise, | 
- I | eo * 
fic but all of them have now opened branches west of Charing TOTAL 732 
38, Cross, and in some cases operations are already conducted —e 
Its } d | 
id at several offices in that locality. | 
. ° ° : . | imately y , , inv. > 
an In Scotland itself considerable attention has been paid Sums of approximately £20 upwards may be invested, 
. sos . ree |} and on e basis r1¢ st | 
in secent vee to 2i 100 zine of premises and to the | 1 the basis of dividends paid during the past 
he i mere \ deaanin > pas Tees Ss.) — . | twelve months at the current price of 19/9 per sub- | 
“ erection of new buildings, especially in the larger centres. | unit the yield, excluding bonuses and rights, was £5-1-8. 
39 Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen have all | 
. benefited in this direction. The Commercial Bank of NDER the terms of The Trust Deed, the Managers, 
"7 Scotland has recently completed a notable scheme of | National Fixed Investment Trust Ltd., underiake to | 
- reconstruction whereby its head office has been equipped | ff, Tepurchase from Certificate Holders any | Sub-units 
a with tl ‘¢ up-to-date improvements, and internal | offered at not less than the selling price on the London 
- oe 2 5 Pp ay Stock Exchange of the Constituent Securities less 








arrangements remodelled. The largest enterprise at 
_— present under way is to the credit of the National Bank 
of Scotland, which has decided to rebuild on an entirely 
new and improved scale the headquarters in St. Andrew 
) Square. Temporary accommodation is being pushed 


charges at the usual Stock Exchange rates. 


| For full particulars apply to the following Banks or their Branches: 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 














| 
} 
0 rapidly forward, and for some years to come the bank will 
. conduct operations from premises in George Street. | fl] The Midland Bank Ltd. 
The magnitude of the new undertaking will provide | Wise WMastht-al- Geeta: Dick:led 
employment for numerous trades, and the head office, : sions soy 
when completed, bids fair to rank among the chief architec- | ]]) TO ANY STOCKBROKER, 
i tural adornments of the far-famed Edinburgh square. OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET “S.26” TO 
It is right and fitting that the enterprise shown by the | THE NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT | 
banks, and their contribution to the problems of employ- | TRUST LTD 
. ment, should be recognized. Through this means, an | i. ; 
appreciable amount of profit earned in more prosperous | ff}! 125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
ig years again finds distribution in the constituency from | ]]) phone: WHITEHALL 4884. Telegrams: “ Natfit, Picey, London.” 
: which much of it was originally drawn. 5, PEL LSS 
SCE ETS 











(For Financial Notes, see page 956.) 
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The finest Spectacle 
of the 


London Jubilee Season 
The Royal Choral Society presents 


SEB AVE TE 


(10th SEASON) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


JUNE 10-22 


Saturday Mats. 2.30 


PAGEANTRY 
MUSIC 
"Fas BALLET 

" 1,000 
PERFORMERS 


Full Symphofty Orchestra 


Evenings at 8 







Producer: T. C. FAIRBAIRN 


Conductor: 
_, Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Prices: Stalis, 10.6; Balcony, 6/- 
and § -; Gallery, 2/6; Boxes, £4, 
£3/4/- and £2. Tickets at the 
Royal Albert Hall (telephone Ken- 
Sington 3661) and usual agents. 








as fj ou 
came first! 
It doesn’t really matter. But in Life Assurance order of 


precedence is important. Supplementary Units are a unique 


form of Life Assurance. They put first things first. 


1 : 
1. Now, when you most need protection, 


Supplementary Units provide that protection. 


5] '. . eae . 

2. Later, when your financial position is 
~ Y . . 

secure, Supplementary Units allow you care- 


free investment. 
In fact, you pay as you. gco—and Supplementary Units 
make a little premium fo a long way. 


Supplementary Units are issued only by 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 
Life Assurance Society 
15, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.1—Whitehall 1135 


who will be pleased to show you how Supple- 
mentary Units would work out in your case. 


Financial Notes 
Britisu Funps | Sewn. 


Prices in the Stock Markets during the last few days have 
moved somewhat irregularly, and an outstanding feature hag 
been the very general set-back in British Funds. A number of 
causes have contributed to the reaction; among them, perhaps 
has been the currency crisis in France, to which I refer iti a sab. 
sequent paragraph. I doubt, however, whether the fall in 
the franc has had any great effect upon Government Stocks 
and I should be more inclined to attribute the setback to the 
fact that following upon the allusion by Mr. Chamberlain jn 
his Budget Speech to the possibility at some later date of 
converting Local Loans, speculative operators bought British 
Funds very freely, and now with no sign of an immediate con. 
version operation, profit-taking has ensued. Moreover, a 
further stimulus to the selling has been supplied by reports 
that ere long we shall see a resumption of new capital issues 
of the trustee and gilt-edged character. Other sections of 
the Stock Exchange have been fairly good, though Trans. 
atlantic shares have been affected by fears of confusion in 
America following the N.R.A. decision. Oil Shares have been 
active and strong, and Gold Mining Shares have on the whole 
been well maintained. 
* %* * * 
Frencu Currency Crisis. 

Although the fall in British Government Stocks may not 
be connected with the currency crisis in France and the heavy 
fall in the france, the fact remains that the event may exert a 
considerable influence upon all international markets, including 
London. For some time past there has been a flight from the 
franc, and a good deal of French money has come here. If, 
even without a devaluation of the france, the crisis should be 
sufliciently surmounted to restore confidence in French 
currency, some of this money may be repatriated, in which 
case some selling of securities here on French account might 
occur. And even if the france should be devalued, the same 
results might follow, always supposing that there was complete 
confidence in the new basis of valuation. The situation in 
France, however, is a complicated one, because the flight 
from the franc has been stimulated, not only by the effect 
upon the trade of the country of the fall in sterling, but also, 
and perhaps even. more, by, the huge deficit in the French 
Budgets: Any firm handling of the situation will require, 
therefore, the establishment of a Budget equilibrium, and this 
in its turn will call for a considerable increase in taxation. 


* ok * * 
Royat INSURANCE. 


The recently published report of the Royal Insurance 
Company indicated that the Company had had a good year. 
At the annual mecting held this week, the Chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Pattinson, made it clear that the satisfactory results had been 
secured in spite of the continuance of difficulties of inter- 
national trade and absence of currency stability. This ques- 
tion of currency stability both local and international is an 
important matter to Insurance Companies with contracts 
extending over a long period. ‘* Nothing,” said Mr. Pattinson, 
‘** would be more conducive towards a general recovery than 
stable relations between the principal currencies.”’ Moreover, 


it must be remembered that stable currencies make for better’ 
trade, and better trade usually brings about an increase 1 


Insurance business. 


* * * * 
CABLE AND WIRELESS. 


Not the least interesting feature during the past week has 
been the spurt in the Preference stock of Cable and Wireless 
(Holdmg), Ltd. 
able. improvement in 
in’ working expenses. 


earnings with further economies 


third of their holdings. 
some years. been gravely affected by the general trade 


depression, and arrears of interest on the Pr-ference’ stock: 


are considerable. By the present proposals the directors 





(Continued on page 958.) 





The latest annual report showed a consider-, 





The chief cause of the rise in’ 
the Preference stock, however, was due to the fact that 
the Chairman, Mr. Denison-Pender, made a_ preliminary: 
announcement of an impending offer on the part of the, 
company to purchase ‘from the Preference stockholders one-.. 
The company’s earnings have for: 
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MALVERN 


The Lovely Hillside Resort in the heart of England 
—~ = 





a, 









ae Vv 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY CENTRE 

IMMING 5 HIKING 
SENNIS 5 GOLF : MUSIC 
Folders, Guide and Hotel aig” eel Dept. S., Rose Bank, Malvern, 


orcs, 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 
Penny-a-mile “Monthly ” Return Tickets all through - by 
any train, any day, available for return within a month 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


JULY 29 to AUG, 24, 1935 
PROGRAMME REPEATED WEEKLY. 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 
TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
MISALLIANCE 
VOLPONE 


also 


THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES 


By BERNARD SHAW 

















GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 
For Five Weeks. 

TERMINATING SATURDAY, 29th JUNE. 








1935 
MOZART FESTIVAL 
Prospectus on application, giving times of performances and travel facilities 














A Golfing Holiday in Northern Ireland is a 
wonderful experience—go this year and stay at 
MIDLAND STATION NORTHERN COUNTIES 
HOTEL, BELFAST HOTEL, PORTRUSH 


Belfast’s leading hotel 
where the highest stan- 
dards of living are main- 
tained. Telegrams: 
“ Midotel, Belfast.” 


Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to M. Taylor, Midland Stn. Hotel; Belfast. 


2 ROUTES 


via LMS 


HEYSHAM- BELFAST 
LARNE-STRANRAER. 


New indoor Sea- water 
full-size Swimming Pool. 
Close tothe RoyalPortrusn 
Golf Club. Telegrams : 
** Midotel Portrush.” 





= APPOINTMENT 


JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 4, 4 
and 1 Jb. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 


application. 2/- ib. 


(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 





Obtainable only from 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LID 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


Telephones Regent 6331 (6 lines) 


“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of | life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: 2 i House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S. 
Paid up Capital . £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2:475,000 
Currency Reserve 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4, 500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numcrous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








SHAVE 
in comfort . . 


Use Parke-Davis Shaving Cream for 
one week and you will always shave 
thus! That is why we gledly give 
= \ ws you a seven-day tute. 















Wherever it is used it makes friends 
and customers; and the more you 
have tried different shaving soaps, 
sticks, powders and creams, the more 
you will be delighted with the comfort 
and efficiency of the newest perfected 
beard softener. Large tube 1/6, 
From Chemists only. 


AAAAdbAbui”” 


rer 


PARKE-DAVIS 





FREE OFFER! 
Send to Euthymol (Dept. 113/41), 50 Beak Street, 
London, W. 1, for a free sample tube of Parke-Davis 


Shaving Cream. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 956.) 


ease the position from the Preference stockholders’ point of 
view, while ultimately the company should benefit by the 
reduction in the amount outstanding of 5} per cent. Preference 
stock. The proposal will be made possible by the company’s 
very large holdings of realizable investments. 

* * * * 


New Capirau Activity. 


On more than one occasion I have expressed the belief 
that very cheap money and abnormally high prices of gilt- 
edged securities have their dangers as well as their advantages. 
At the present moment investors are eagerly searching for 
reasonably secured investments giving a yield of 4 per cent. 
and upwards. It is becoming increasingly difficult, however, 
to find these investments in the existing list of securities, 
and it is scarcely surprising that there should be a good many 
borrowers now eager to take advantage of the situation by 
making fresh issues of capital giving the desired rate of 
interest. For the most part these new issues have been of a 
not undesirable character, but there have also not been 
wanting indications of some which suggest the need for much 
caution and discrimination on the part of the investor. 
Moreover, this caution is rendered the more necessary, 
perhaps, by reason of the growing propensity of many of 
the offers to be only set out in abbreviated form in the news- 
papers, instead of the full prospectus being advertised in 
most of the papers. These abbreviated notices naturally set 
out the most advantageous points, and I would counsel all 
intending investors who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
all the facts of the new issue of capital to secure the actual 
full prospectus before making their applications. The 
abbreviated notices usually give the names of the oflices 
where the full prospectus can be obtained, and these should 
be secured, and carefully studied before the application is 
made. Usually the subscription lists do not open until the 
day after the abbreviated notices appear, and consequently 
the investor has time to obtain and examine the full official 
prospectus. 


JUNE 
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PURITAN 
LEATHER SOLE 


Puritan Tanneries Led., 
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for Longer Wear € Greater Comfort 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LORD GORELL 
FLOWER POT END: CHAPTERS V-VI 
THE HONEY BIRD: A TALE OF AFRICA 
DANSE MACABRE 
THE BREAKING POINT: A STORY OF ROME 
| Vittoria Colonna 
LONG ODDS: III. THE PATH wil ison 


Richard Fitzgerald Findlay 
KNIGHTS OF KERRY Emily Fitzgerald of Reenglas 


SOUND AND SILENCE IN NATURE Douglas Gordon 
| ‘THAT WHICH WE CALL A ROSE’: A TRANSVAAL TRAGI- 
! COMEDY C. . Prance 

SALISBURY: A POEM Norah Friend 

SOME ANGLING MEMORIES Percy Stephens 

THE SPANISH MAIN TO-DAY: VI. PHASES OF LIFE 

Rawdon Hoare 


R. H. Mcttram 
R. M. Cubison 
Meg Seaton 


THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITION 
L—————_ JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 1 ——4 
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By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fi 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be pian 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,’ and shoul 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelope 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be . 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will by 
published in our next issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 



























































































“The Spectator” Crossword No, 14 
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must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharged 
on delivery.] 
1 is is 4 ° | | - y | | a 
| 
10 | | | | ie ” | | - we 
15 | 116 [47 18 | ~~ an 
me | 
19 | 20 | | | 21 | a a: 
el Je ey «| 
23 | - 25 | | | 26 jor | | 
|| | 
28 | a ] | 30 | — g wi 
32 | | | | | ie i hg | | e 
 ememarenemee - — a 
36 | 37 
| | | | 
ACROSS 2. This figure stops at nothing, 
1. “On the pedestal these 3. On my year (anag.). 
words appear : 4, In America. 
‘My name is... , king of 5. Within 13. 
kings : 6. I am going to be. 
Look on my works, ye 7. Are around us before an 
Mighty, and despair!’ ” endless term. 
8. In 22 across. 8. Half a head. 
10. Sea-foam familiar to the 9. Organ which is certainly 
smoker. internal. 
14. Found twice in nine. 11. Burn to ashes. 
15. Oil-eramp (anag.). 12. Looks like an injunction to 
18. To make 9 you need this and strike 29. 
an addition, i.e. tin. 13. As you are in a lake. 
19. Familiarly found in a west- 16. The animal in 22 across. 
ward connexion, 17 rev. “They cry’d— La belle 
20. In front of a royal residence, Dame sans merci 
21. Be silent in ancient Rome. Hath thee in..., , 
22. Improper use of words. 22. There’s a great deal of pain 
23. Welcome to the sea-sick. to this hiding-place. 


25 rev. River-dam. 24, Useful for writing or reading, 
27. Found in all cups. 26. Rocky watercourse dry ex: 


28. In 15. 

29 rev. ‘‘ But she is 

grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! ” 

30 rev. Space behind a person. 

31. Vowels. 

32. Tricky lawyer in America. 

34. Requires two musicians. 

36. Of the philosophy which 

denied the objective ex- 


cept in rainy season. 
33. 4 of 30. 
35 rev. In 10. 
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SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 139 
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cry 1 
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1. Sham loop is to be found in 
this hub. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 








The winner of Crossword No. 139 is Mrs. Boake, High 
standing, Loughton, Essex. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issue 
£12,000,000; aid-up* Capital, £4,000,600; Reserve Fund, ad, Jesus 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of N. als 

bre es ushout the Australian Stz ‘ I New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three ridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 





—_—————_ 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; 
F.. BD. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
For Properties of every description in 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX) 


(Telephone Reigate 938.) 





——_—_—_——— 


( LD HAMPSTEAD.— Unfurnished self-contained flats, 


one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller, 





Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 


£285 pa, Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. | 


All modern fittings. 


Hampstead 2475, or write Box 868, 


Whiteleys, W.2. 


Thone : 





West End. 





WHAT WELWYN IS | 
”) THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
Ade TOWN IN THE WORLD | 

WELWYN is the only complete self-contained town | 
in the world where NO ugly buildings or unsightly ad- | 
vertisements have been allowed, It is the only one | 
where a house-owner can feel safe against the spoiling | 
of the district, vet it is not a luxury product. Its 
houses are economical, and the cost of living is moderate. | 
The country round is some of the best in Hertfordshire, | 
that lovely County A_B.C. Guide from 8S. P. HOWARD, | 





MANOR FIELDS° ” 
PUTNEY HEATH , 


MANOR FIELDS 


London’s Most Beautiful Flat Development— 


This is no ordinary flat development. 
in 10 acres of charming Woodland Gardens, 
yet is within 10-minutes’ car ride of London's 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only a few of the largest type are now to let. 


Show Flat open weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Call or Write for Free Illustrated Booklet S.P. 


MANOR FIELDS — PUTNEY HEATH 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. "Phone: PUTney 2165. 





PS 


Must be seen to be appreciated 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£180 to £475. 


GARAGES, ETC. 
4 Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Turf Bowling 
Greens. 


It stands 


Portions of this development 
There are four types 








Howardsgate, Welwyn, Herts. | 








SUMMER HOUSE 


enables you to enjoy the 
benefits of fresh air with 
shelter against too strong 
sun, wind, or rain. Ideal 
for tea out of doors, for a 
study, or a_ child's play- 
room. Well-built walls of 
Elm Boards, roof of Cana- 
dian Red Cedar Shingles, 
wood floor, and lined 
throughout. Door and 
windows leaded lights. Size 
9ft. front, 7ft. deep. 


price LGT.10, 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., showing 
many other designs in Gardew Chalets as well as Bungalows, Club Houses, 
Pavilions, Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds and Portable Buildings of all kinds, 
or VISIT OUR PERMANENT SHOW GROUNDS. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. ‘Phone: Reading 4489. 


‘Grams: Portable, Reading. 


Carriage 
Paid 





THE “SONNING” | 


When HUSKY 


There is nothing like 


llenbury: 


\ sie” PASTILLES 
for your throat 


iN TINS 872 I'3° 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 





















Ba WS RLM Me is tet cs ee ie RA Me 8S Oe Oe BS 
iH 
rR. 
we 
, relieves * 
i ‘ 
! Hay : 
ee {REC. TRAGE Manny ¥ : 
/INHALANT\S Frewer 2 
ever : 
= Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay 4 
Fever claims its victims. The intense irritation * 
prevents any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives % 


relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put 
g a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that % 
you inhale the vapour during the day. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, 


oe 


es, wy » 4 3 ye by Se a +4 . ier 














“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“T appeal,’’ says the Prince of Wales, “‘ to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in support of 
this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 


One million 5/- are needed every year, What can you afford 


as your share? 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Tue Eart oF HARROWBY, Lr.-Co.. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Ilonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 734% for 26; and 10% for 52. 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 





PERSONAL 





UTCHINSON AND CO. (Publishers) Ltd. have 

started a new Scientific and Technical Department 

to publish books for Experts, Students and Laymen. 

They invite the submission of original manuscripts 

or planned works for their new list.—Send MSS or full 
particulars to 32-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


EGYPT ‘SUDAN 


a of 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofiice, 


INDIA - CEYLON 
a 1o BOMBAY 








ADY (formerly a preparatory school-mistress), whose 
husband farms in South of Scotland, would take 
two schoolboys or two agricultural students for the 


summer holidays.—-Box No. A.615. 


& KARACHI 
FROME ST? 





= IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is ashave with a 
7s. 6d., 
ost free.—SALOMONSEN & CO., 


BALL RAZOR. 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., 1 
6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3 


E 
R the promotion of international friendship 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St., S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


A pleasure to use. 








~ UN BATHING.—The senior club has a few vacancies. 
+’ Applications will be considered from men and 
women of University standing or equal. 
" References required. 

Particulars on application—Box A616. 





O ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
THE ADOPTION Society, Church House, 1 Blooms- 


bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 
V ERSED VETERANS VEHEMENTLY VOUCH for 

the absolute excellence of TOM LONG tobacco, 
which costs only 9d. an oz. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





[JD'STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 
SILVER JUBILEE YEAR 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
860 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 
Sm SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. Finn, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 








YIVE YOURSELF A TREAT by making a generous | 


mH gesture. ONE GUINEA sends a poor or crippled 
child to the sea or country for two weeks’ holiday. 
Why not send your donation ? 
SocirkeTY and R.S.U., John Kirk House, 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Where good 


© appearance 
\\Scounts... 


32 John 













On every social 
occasion the 
Eclipse Super 
Blade contri- 
butes much to mental ease. 


Clean, 
smooth features are your passport to a 
world critical of a man’s appearance. 


Razors 76 & 5’- Blades 3 for 1’ 


Sole Manufacturers £108 


ADERS interested in international affairs and in 
are 


- SHAFTESBURY | 


toCOLOMBO 
& COCHIN 
FRoME 38 


—ti roCALCUTTA 
FROM E42 


The Service which maintains a high standard 
of oxcellence and combines the amenities 
of luxurious travel with extremely moderate 
Passage rates. Steamers specially designed, 
constructed and equipped for tropical con- 
ditions. No Inside Rooms. Spacious Public 
Apartments and Extensive Promenade Decks. 


ELLERMAN’'S 
CITY&HALL LINES 








—_ 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London,  E.C.3. 
Tel.: AVE, 9340. 

Tower Building - - - Liverpool, 
Tel.: CENT, 3840, 

75 Bothwell Street - - . Glasgow. 


Tel.: CENT. 9222, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





OWTHER (LADIES’) COLLEGE.—The Council 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MIS 
TRESS which will be vacant'at the beginning of the 
| September Term, 1935. Candidates must hold a degre: 
or equivalent, must be members of the Church 0} 
England, and must be under 45 years of age. Salary 
with residence, £750 p.a., rising by annual increment- 
of £50 to £1,000.—Applications accompanied by three 
testimonials, and the names of three reterees, should 
be made to the SECRETARY, ALLIED SCHOOLS, Horseferry 
House, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.1, before 
June 7th, 1935. 








HE VICTORTA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
APPOINTMENT OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 





Council invite applications for the post of UNIVER 
SITY LIBRARIAN. Initial salary £600-£700 according 
to qualifications, the appointment to date from Septem- 
ber 29th, 1935, or from a subsequent date to be agreed 
upon. Further particulars, conditions of appointment 
&c., may be obtained from the Registrar. Applications, 
together with references, should be in the hands of the 
Registrar not later than June 12th. 








LECTURES 





RTHUR Bins. 7. ee: se ere 
ye PIANIST-LECTURER. 
Now booking for next season ** Great Masters of 
Music,” &c. 
Lecture Agency, Outer Temple, W.C. 2. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
255 CROMWELL ROaD, 5. KENSINGTON, 5.W.5., 
provides an efficient training in delightfui surrounding: 
ALL SECKETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 2642. 





\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
4 25 BUCKINGHAM GATE, 8.W.1 

provides advanced modern training and assures well- 
paid positions for gentlewomen. Individual tuition. 


re, 











Series discounts : 24% for 

















a — 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, — 
J ES. RSC — t 
Two Entrance Scholarships and one Music Scholarsh A 
to the value of from £50 to £60 will be awarded on ths _ 
result of an Examination to be held at the School Ary 
June 27th, 28th, 29th. Candidates must be under 44) chet 
on October Ist, 1935. ! mo 
Also two Junior Scholarships age 9-10}. Hea 7 
Full information on application to the SrcreETapy. =. 
Be Parre. — 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, P 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GiRig 
from 10 to 18 Years. = 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. Auld, B.Sc. (Hons) 
Thorough General Education. All Games, H 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fielj 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C4, — Miss 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3, are 
gym 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on nahh 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields oa 1 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls ar iss 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University a 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Masir, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. — 
St: PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes. 
day, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, 4th. These Schlar- ls 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees 2 
Applications should be made to the HIGH MISTRESss at y 
the School. The last day for the registration of Candi- , 
dates is Saturday, June 15th. i 





‘f E N - Ww 0 R T H 


** RECOGNIZED "’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BournngE, M.A.( London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science. Orchestras. Scholar 
ships. Excellent health record. 

INustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 








June 25th, 26th, 27th—Apply H¥ap-Master. i 
Taken in large | | 


or small doses 


You may feel fit now, but you will 
feel fitter at Buxton. The invigor- 
ating atmosphere of this beautiful 
spa, set like a jewel in the Derby- 
shire hills, will fill you with health 
and the necessary vitality to enjoy 
to the full the many amenities of 
Buxton’s famous hotel: golf, tennis, 
squash racquets, badminton, Eall- 
room and sun lounge. A beautiful 
informative brochure free from 
J. J. Hewlett, Managing Director. 


“PALACE 
BUXTON 


does you good 











JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 





For prospectus telephone VICTORIA 4195, 


UNNI NANNNININN NW 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73°. for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





sPEB SS Cc OLL EGE 


f = 

‘ arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 
jor Branch, 8-11. livid 

a8 Examination Coaching. 

admaster: J. M. 3S. 


Individual education and care. 
Character. 
BARNARD, 





Modern Languages 
Health. Sports. He 
MA. (Cantab.) 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COL- 


PHYSICAL 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD : Vice-Principal, Miss Perit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. fhe course of Training extends over 
4 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
pestics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





FOR BOYS GIRLS. 


tCHOOLS A 
S rUTORS FOR ALL EX 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
af charge. 
Nhe age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


Nb 
4 


Ms. 


J.4 J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tele: Mansion House 5053, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 


] ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e.. promptly executed. 
Miss N. MACPARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





\ AKE WRITING PAY.— Sound, professional train- 
4 ing by correspondence. Tens of thousands of 
pounds earned by pupils. FREE SAMPLE LESSON 
and full details from PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





MS typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
a¥iwork.— Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





MYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSs. 
ldd. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1000.— ERIC CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts, 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.— Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.— REGENT 
InstTITeUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





£30 ry A YEAR earned”; “£35 for Articles’; 
e "25 Stories sold.”’ Learn writing as these 3 
pupils did, by post. Free Book shows how.—-LONDON 
CULLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP (8.2), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1. 











SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and. Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., 


61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 
Founded 1901 : Tel.: REGent 0301 


(3 lines). 
EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION. 

Publishers of “ SCHOOLS ” complete 
Directory, price 3/3 by post. 
‘JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide 
to examinations, ete., 14/- monthly. 








The world’s finest cruising liner 





















Instructions should 





ARANDORA 
STAR 





: Solely devoted to 
Sunshine Cruising 


Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Zoppot, 
Kiel Canal, Hamburg. 


Iceland, Land of 
Midnight Sun, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape 


and Norwegian 
Fjords 

Special short summer 
Cruise to Norwegian 


Fjords and Bergen. 


Capitals of 
Denmark, 
Danzig and 


Northern 
Europe, 
Sweden, 

Germany. 


Naples, Messina, 
Venice, Da!matian Coast, 
Athens and Malta. 





Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should urite now for full 
details and plan of ship, ete., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Belfast, Paris and Travel Agents. 


Pe 





FREE 
TRAVEL ADVICE 
ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING 


(1) A Summer Cruise 

(2) A Continental Tour 

(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain 
(4) A Motoring Holiday ? 


If so, you will find many suggestions offered week 
by week in the advertisement columns. Should 
these, however, fail to provide you with the 
assistance you need, you are requested to write 
to The Travel Manager of THe Spectator, 
giving him all the particulars possible of your 


requirements. Inquiries are treated in confidence. 


THE TRAVEL MANACER, 
“THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 GOWER SFIREET, W.C. I. 


_ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 


reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !— Record High Prices 

RK paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. 02.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities 
Cash or offer at once.— BENTLEY «& Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 





( LD Photographs of Life in England, 1840—1914 
required for forthcoming Volume. Studies or 
groups, but not conventional portraits. Reply, sending 


details only, to Box A614. 








Saloon car, please state year, horse power: 


\ TANTED 
mileage, price. Box Ms21. 





WHERE TO STAY 

B' SINESS woman offers accommodation in her com 
fortably furnished and quiet house to anivall 

person. Partial board if required. Twenty-five minutes 

from Town, but pleasant typical Surrey surroundings 


ee 





Box A.617, or ‘phone: White City 2829. 
HOLIDAYS 
ge ong 2-room flat to let. W-.E. Berlin, with 
every modern convenience Price very moderate 
July & August. ROBERTSON, Spontwells, Scone, Scotland 
Small country house, near beach, to let 


YORNWALL 
( June-Sept. to careful tenants who enjoy new books, 
S bed, 2 bath- 
BM BBZs. 


old furniture, large garden, 3 reception 
3 light Apply 


rooms. Garage (3 cars). el. 


London, W.C.1. 





N AY we send you illustrated guide to inform you of 
i the innumerable holiday delights in North Wales ? 
33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Sun bathing, sea 
bathing, sailing, golfing, fishing, mountain climbing, 
exploring, touring, and all other sports and amusements. 
A complete holiday district. Write to Dept. 24, North 
Wales United Resorts, Bangor, enclosing 2d. stamps. 
Travel by L.M.S. at a Penny a Mile. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





Ss k T HE ae B. 
A “THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE HOTEL INDUSTRY 
About accommodation anywhere The A.B.B. has 
the most comprehensive Register of Hotels and Boarding 
Establishments in Great Britain. Telephone, write or 
call for Enquiry Form 22, to enable you to specify your 
requirements in detail. We will put you into teuch with 
just the place you want. Our service to the publie is 
absolutely free—by post or in person. 
ACCOMMODATION BOOKING BUREAU, LTD 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. or telephon: 
Gerragd 5484 (four lines). 





. and then THE RED HOUSE. The country is 
even more the country when it is near London. Then why 
not live where you can breathe deeply, sleep properly 
have your daily exercise by playing golf or tennis 
No maids or housekeeping problems to worry” about 
as we shoulder them... but you would never suspect 
it! 

THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD 
An hotel. . . and a Home. 
Mrs. PRIOR, Resident Proprietress, will be glad fo 
send you all details and particulars. 
One ‘minute from the station. 20 
Waterloo. Telephone: Leatherhead 164. 
suites available. 


minutes from 
Private 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
(Continued ) 





SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Eatabiiched 1878. 

Offers special advantages of E CONOMY, 

the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 

Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


Comrort and 


LIGHT Batus, 





] ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL,.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
lid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
PVINBE RGH.—The ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ** Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 


31295. 





- ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 
AHomely guest houscon Downs, overlooking Worthing. 
Lxtensive Views.—Misses HaLkE. Tel. : Swandean 112. 
Mg le rh Gt. 


M ATLOCK. 
Hydro. -For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





Britain’s Greatest 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ Engtish Country. 
‘Ask for Desc riptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S HOTSE, 1 
STREET, W. 1. 


13 REGENT 





QS! RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 

Apply for List *S."’, stating ie om ments, to “* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ THERE to stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
6s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only Ss. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly. 














CANADA 





and U.S.A. for Holidays! 


Celebrate Jubilee year by a 
Grand Holiday Tour to one 





Quebec of the nearest Imperial 
Montmorency Dominions.‘ Write for our 
Falls attractive Programme of in- 
expensive sightseeing Tours 
The Great . to CANADA and U.S.A.” 
Lakes . 


GRAND TOUR 
ACROSS. CANADA 


A magnificent Seven-Weeks’ 
Tour (five weeks in Canada) 
visiting: all- principal cities, 
towns and beauty spots across 
CANADA from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific and ‘back. 


The Prairies 
The Rockies 
Banff 

Lariat Trail 
Lake Louisa 
Emerald Lake 
Yoho Valley 





Takakkaw This is truly a Tour without 
Fall equal, taking you_in comfort 
ants through some of the World's 
Vancouver most: magnificent scenery. 
Victoria | ris DUCHESS OF YORK via 
Fy s.s. via 
Kicking Horese ** Short Sea'’ Route. “‘All-in”’ 
a son fare covers everything. - 
ettle Valle 
alley | SHORT TOURS 
Toronto 17 Short Tours (19 to 30 days) 
Niagara Fal's leaving at frequent intervals 
RE throughout. the summer 
months, with attractive itiner- 
Montreal aries including many points of 
Chicago interest in Eastern Canada 
Washington and oe “ All-in ") fares 
: cover all. travel on land and 
New York sea, hotel accommodation, 
etc., etc. 


meals, sightseeing drives, etc. 


Write for our Canadian Tours Handbook. 


Canadian Pacific 


62.65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), * 
London, S.W. 103 , Leadenhall «Street, © 
Londo, E.C. 3, yt ‘Local “Agents Everywhere. 











CINEMAS 





De 
ACADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981, 





Last Week * 
Com. Thursday, June 6th. 
YVONNE PRINTEMPS in 

“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” (4) 


Brothers Karamazoy.” 





aT 


AVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2935) 
E PABST SEASON, 3rd and 4th, WESTFRONT 
1918 (A). 5th and 6th, CRISIS (A). 7th Sth and 9h, 
THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU (t 





FOR THE TABLE, &ec. _ 


\ ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD» 
*. is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 103. 6d 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 64, 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Handwoven Tweed, selected. Hani ani t 


ONEGAL 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed pattern 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





on request. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to of 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Pre 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) >: rt 
insertion,: and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanc by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 inser- 

tions, 5% for 13, 74° for 26 and 10°, for 52 
COCKROACHES ? Then buy 


AV un You 
H ‘BLATTIS ". UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally: and-~ successfully used in all parts of tha 
(ilobe : extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, 
s00ts’--Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.— HOw aAktTHs; 
473 Crookesmoor, Shettield. Tins 1,6, 2,6, 4,6, post free. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH .HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to | 
give wider publicity to their establishments, 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Where more than one hotel in anu town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILL 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—Tl DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY a 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—-PARK_ GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—t AL MOLTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. 


ARMS 


FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD 
FORTINGALL.—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 

GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


JEEN’S. 


Q 
HARROGATE.—-CAIRN HYDRO. 


Priated 





in Great Britain by W. 


No 





the following | 


WORCESTERSHIRE | 


Sreaicur anp Sons, Lrp a 
. 99 Gower ‘Street, London, 


| HUNSTANTON.—LI 

| LINKS. 

| KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

| KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).— LOCH RANNOCH 

| LEAMINGTON SPA. .— os RTON HOUSE. 
—RE GEN 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire =n OCH AWE. 


f& STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
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Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 















The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 






FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘I'e].: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 
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—DE VERE, nee. Ww. 
THACKERAY, Russell St., W.C t. 
—UNITED SERVIC ES, 98/102 Cromwe 
Rd., S.W. 7. 

MALVERN.—FOLE Y ARMS. 

MANCHESTER BOW — HYDRO, 

MATLOCK. -SME DLEY 

MONMOUTH. BEAL FORT ARMs. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 

MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 
—~GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer.) —OVERSTRAND, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.— HESKETH PARK HYDRO HorTeEt 

—PRINCE OF WALES. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS5 
STROUD (nr.), a pe 4 Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs. ). 


OBAN. 


STLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste Sent. HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQU AY.- F PRIVATE, 


HOWDEN COURT 
PALACE, 


—ROSETOR., 
—ROSLIN HALL, 








1935, 

















at , their offices, 
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